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Editorial 


&% xadaoacs xagdias GAAnhous dyanhoate éxtevids 
(I Peter 1,22) 


It is a happy coincidence that the Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review begins its publication at the very time the World Council 
of Churches holds its meetings at Evanston, Illinois. The Ortho- 
dox Church, since the issuance of the well-known Encyclical of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate in 1920*, has done everything possible to 
further the aims of the Council by sincerely endeavoring to do 
her part in a movement within the Church of Christ that hardly 
has had its precedent in the history of Christianity. 


Underlying the attitude of the Orthodox Church, in helping 
to found the Ecumenical movement now organized into the World 
Council of Churches and further its aims, has always been the 
concept of the brotherhood of men. On the basis of tradition and 
authority, there can be no higher and truer understanding of 
Christ for the Orthodox Christian than through the concept of 
the brotherhood of men. For, what is of paramount importance 
to the Orthodox Church is the undisputed fact that salvation is 
unattainable without the realization on earth of the idea that we 
are brothers to each other and children of the same Father. 





* See the text of the Encyclical on page 7. 
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The concept of the brotherhood of ,men has never been a 
philosophical concept for the Greek Orthodox. The Greek Fathers 
have been the exponents par excellence of the practical side of 
Christianity, without which our faith in Christ degenerates into 
an academic thesis. Together with the concept of the brother- 
hood of men, however, the reality of God is introduced as the 
Father of all men. Reasoning about the Father on the part 
of the children has been rightly called by the Greek Fathers, 
teohoyia. The inquiry about God, as we know Him, started with 
Christ Himself and continues up to this day. A great deal of 
space will be devoted in the issues of this Review to follow to 
reasoning out the relationship between God and man and the re- 
sulting realities binding man with man; a great deal of time, 
as well, will be devoted, we believe, to theological discussions 
at Evanston, and it is precisely on the theological aspects of the 
Council’s work that we would like to make a few comments. 


There are a considerable number of Churches represented at 
the Council’s meetings, including the Orthodox Church. Discuss- 
ions again will be conducted with the purpose of creating a 
better understanding of the positions expounded by the various 
faiths and creeds. The point from which the existing situation 
will be viewed, no doubt, will be a point aiming at discover- 
ing something more about our brothers in Christ, and how their 
particular beliefs have developed in environments and situations 
differing considerably from our own. The underlying motive of 
meetings as those held at Evanston is and must be the fulfilment 
of brotherly love in the way in which Christ jhyarnoe tov xdopov. 


Following on the tradition of the Greek Fathers we take 
our colleagues in theological inquiry to be our brothers reason- 
ing on the nature and works of our common Father; reasoning 
each in his own way, and as he proves able to understand the 
Father better. We want to believe that no picture of the Father 
can be perfectly drawn by any one of the brothers separately, 
for all the brothers are partakers of the Father’s essence and 
as such portray at least in part the workings of the Father. Theol- 
ogy has been traditionally defined as the inquiry investigating the 
truth about God and the ensuing relationship between God and 
man. Discovering the truth concerning the relationships between 
God and man cannot be, consequently, the monopoly of any one 
inquirer. 


The Orthodox Church has produced an imposing array of 
theological investigations for which it can take pride before men 
but only humility before God. Blessed richly with extraordinary 
personalities who worked through a unique medium of commun- 
ication, the Greek language, the Orthodox Church can ably claim 
that it possesses the truth without denying the insight to truth 
to others. And yet we want to believe that the Evanston meet- 
ings will not be used by anyone as means of advancing positions 
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irrelevant to the very position which Christ took in describing 
His true Church as one flock with one shepherd. 


We understand the reasons for the existence and the desire 
for promulgating so many different shades of the faith in Christ. 
The ancient Church itself had to deal with the same problem, 
because differences in understanding result from men’s imper- 
fection to know their heavenly Father, as children of the same 
family differ in the understanding of their human father. Beliefs 
and dogmatical interpretations, being part of man’s life, have 
been subjected to the same influences and changes that man’s 
personality has as he strives for perfection. It is in this manner 
that we ought to understand our own development and the for- 
mulation of our own beliefs and dogmas. Understanding one’s 
own self and his fellow men must be with a purpose; and this 
purpose must be none other than that of understanding deeper 
so that we may love deeper. 


Theological discussions and attempts at union unmotivated 
by the spirit of love are nothing but pwoai ov€ytjoetc, in the 
words of St. Paul, which once more show that pride, the cause 
of man’s Fall, has still in us its undisputed ways. By discussing, 
on the other hand, our different beliefs and practices in the true 
spirit of love we unavoidably discover that points of agreement 
are more numerous and more important than points of disagree- 
ment. 


It is the practice of stressing differences more than agree- 
ments at Conferences, as that of Evanston, that does the greatest 
harm to a cause which is nothing but a command of God. 


Our colleagues at Evanston, accordingly, have no small meas-- 
ure of responsibility in the eyes of both God and men. To reflect 
about God and man and to regulate accordingly the lives of the 
people on the pattern of our conclusions constitutes no philo- 
sophical contemplation. Theology has sprung up as an inquiry 
concerning life above anything else. Nowadays, as always, theo- 
logical beliefs produce an immediate and far-reaching echo that 
acts as an impact upon the development of the group. Personal 
relationships are deeply affected by religious beliefs, and inter- 
racial contact is often graded according to religious beliefs and 
practices. Theology is in no way detached from life, for it 
begets the religion of the group which in turn regulates its social, 
intellectual and moral progress. 


We know of no greater responsibility of man in the eyes 
of God than that connected with regulating man’s beliefs about 
God and man’s worship of God. It is for this reason that we 
earnestly believe that the academic aspect of the Council’s meet- 
ings ought to be properly limited to the minimum. And when- 
ever theological questions are discussed, these ought to be dis- 
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cussed in the spirit of love. Only then will the unavoidable re- 
sult be understanding and agreement. 


We are in agreement with those of our colleagues believing, 
that it takes a long time to free one’s mind from prejudice and 
pride and from the spirit of unproductive argument; it takes a 
long time to fill one’s heart with love for others and their parti- 
cular ways of loving the God we love. Let us see that this 
long time does not become any longer than absolutely necessary, 
in view of the pressing issues involved. We know of no greater 
service to Christ than to work with him in the great task of 
realizing the idea of one flock and one shepherd and establishing 
His Kingdom on earth. 


We disagree with those of our colleagues who discover the 
worth and the raison d’étre of the Council in its social implica- 
tions alone. We sincerely believe that the greatest service that 
the Council will ultimately render to humanity is unavoidably 
connected with its theological work. If it could only bring to the 
hearts of the peoples it represents the conviction that our com- 
mon points of faith and practice are incomparatively more nu- 
merous than our differences, the first phase of its great task will 
have then been completed. 


It is for this reason that the Orthodox Church does not be- 
lieve in proselytism and propaganda. The notion of the Master 
Church like that of the Master Race is a notion which does not 
have its origin in heaven. Making an exposition of our beliefs 
and showing to others how we have reached such beliefs and 
practices is a prerequisite to unity and union. But exhibiting 
our supposed superiority is a sure sign of our suffering from 
inferiority. Seeking power by trying to increase our member- 
ship through propaganda against our sister Churches is a positive 
sign that our Church is without solid foundations. For it is only 
totalitarian groups that resort to exhibition of might and lay 


claims to truth which no one knows except the One who descended 
from heaven. 


We expect no spectacular decisions from the meetings of the 
World Council of Churches. Yet, the workings of the Spirit are 
great when we gather in His name. Let us remember that to 
expose and defend theological subtleties shows human wisdom; 
to discuss the problems of Christian unity in faith and action 
with a sincere heart proves the presence of Divine Wisdom. Now 


more than ever we need to “gather together in one all things 
in Christ”. 
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Encyclical of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 


UNTO ALL THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
WHERESOEVER THEY BE 


Our Church is of the opinion that a closer relationship with each other, 
and a mutual understanding between the several Christian Churches is not 
prevented by the doctrinal differences existing between them; and that such 
an understanding is highly desirable and necessary, and in many ways 
useful, in the well-conceived interest of the Churches, taken separately 
and as the whole Christian body, thus preparing and facilitating the 
complete blessed union which may some day be attained with God’s help. 
Our Church, therefore, deems the present time most opportune for bringing 
forth and considering in common this important question. For although, 
owing to old prejudices, traditions, and even pretensions, it is probable that 
there may even now arise or be brought forward the same difficulties which 
had so often frustrated the work of the union, nevertheless, seeing that it 
is now a question of contact and understanding, the difficulties in our minds 
will in any case be less serious, and if there be good will and disposition, 
~- eed are nor ought to constitute an invincible and insuperable 
obstacle, 


We, therefore, on the occasion of the establishment of the League 
of Nations, which has now been effected with good omen, consider the 
matter to be both feasible and more than ever timely; we proceed, full of 
hope, to herein state in summary our thoughts and opinions as to how we 
conceive this relationship and understanding, and how we consider it possible, 
earnestly seeking and inviting the judgment and opinion thereon, both of the 
other brothers in the East and of the venerable Christian Churches in the 
West wheresoever they be. 


We accordingly think that the following two things can most greatly 
contribute to the attainment of such a desirable and useful relationship, to 
its accomplishment and public manifestation. 


First of all, we deem necessary and indispensable the removal of 
all mutual distrust and friction between the various Churches caused by the 
tendency, found among some to attract and convert followers of other con- 
fessions. For no one ignores what is taking place, unfortunately, even 
now—something disturbing the internal peace of the Churches, and especially 
in the East, on which new afflictions and trials are thus brought on b 
co-religionists; and how great, as compared with the trifling results pn Re 
is the hatred and antagonism produced by this tendency on the part of some 
to attract and proselytize followers of other Christian confessions. 


Thus, sincerity and, above all, confidence having been restored between 
the Churches, we consider as most important the need for reviving and 
strengthening love between the Churches, so that they may no longer 
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look upon each other as strangers and enemies, but as relatives and friends 
in Christ, and as “fellow-heirs and of the same body and partakers of His 
promise in Christ by the Gospel.” (Eph. 3,6). When the several Churches 
are thus inspired and place love before everything else in their judgment 
of the others and in relation towards each other, they will then be able, 
instead of increasing and widening the existing dissensions, to lessen and 
diminish the same as far as possible. By promoting a constant brotherly 
interest in the condition, the stability, and the prosperity of the other 
Churches, by their eagerness in watching what is happening in those Churches, 
and by obtaining a more accurate knowledge of them, and by their readiness 
to give, whenever occasion arises, a hand of help and assistance, they will 
then achieve many benefits to the glory and advantage both of themselves 
and of the whole Christian body, thus advancing the problem of union. 


This friendship and kindly disposition towards one another, to our 
mind, can be demonstrated and more definitely proved in the following man- 
ner: a. by the acceptance of a uniform calendar for the simultaneous cele- 
bration of all the great Christian feasts by all the Churches; b. by the 
exchange of brotherly letters on the great feasts of the ecclesiastical 
year, according to custom, as well as on other occasions; c. by a more 
friendly contact of the representatives of the various Churches; d. by estab- 
lishing contact between theological schools and by the exchange of theolo- 
gical and ecclesiastical periodicals and works published by each Church; 
e. by the exchange of students between seminaries of various Churches; 
f. by convening pan-Christian Conferences to examine questions of common 
interest to all the Churches; g. by the impartial and more historically 
accurate examination of the doctrinal differences both in teaching and in 
theological treatises; h. by mutually respecting the customs and usages 
prevailing in each Church; i. by allowing to each other the use of places of 
prayer and of cemeteries for the funeral and burial of persons belonging to 
other confessions and dying in foreign lands; j. by settling the question of 
mixed marriages between the various confessions; k. and, finally, by the 
mutual support of the Churches in the work of strengthening religious belief, 
charity, and the like. 


Such a frank and vivid relationship between the Churches will be all the 
more beneficial to the whole body of the Church, as many dangers no longer 
threaten any particular Church, but all of them collectively, since these 
dangers attack the very foundations of the Christian faith and the very 
composition of Christian life and society. For as the terrible world war, 
which has just come to an end, has brought to light many undesirable things 
in the life of Christian nations and also revealed in many cases a great 
absence of respect for the very principles of justice and humanity, so, too, 
it has not only made old wounds worse, but, so to speak, opened new ones 
of a more practical nature, and against which great attention and care is 
naturally needed on the part of all the Churches. The fact that alcoholism 
gains ground daily; the increase of luxury under the pretext of rendering 
life more beautiful and more enjoyable; the voluptuousness and lust hardly 
covered under the cloak of freedom and emancipation of the flesh; the pre- 
vailing and unchecked licentious indecency found in literature, painting, the 
theatre, and in music, bearing the respectable name of the development of 
good taste and the cultivation of fine arts; the deification of wealth, and the 
contempt of higher ideals; all these and the like, inasmuch as they pro- 
duce serious dangers to the constitution of Christian societies, are questions 


of the day, requiring and calling for a common study and cooperation on the 
part of the Christian Churches. 


Finally, it is the duty of the Churches, which adorn themselves 
with the sacred name of Christ, not to forget and neglect any longer His 
new and great commandment of love, and thus piteously fall behind the 
example of political authorities, who applying truly the spirit of the Gospel 
and of the justice of Christ, have already instituted, under happy auspices, 
the League of Nations with the aim of defending right and the cultivation 
of love and harmony amongst nations. 








ENCYCLICAL OF THE PATRIARCHATE 


For all these reasons, we, hoping that the other Churches will share 
our thoughts and opinions as stated above on the need of promoting, at 
least on principle, such a cooperation between the Churches, request each 
of thom to make known to us in reply its thoughts and opinions thereon, 
so that after defining by common consent and agreement our objectives, 
we may safely proceed in common to its realization, thus “speaking the truth 
in love, may grow up unto him in all things, which is the head, even Christ 
from whom the whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of ~—- -_ maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself love.” 
Eph. 4. 15. 


At the Patriarchate of Constantinople in the month of January, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand, nine hundred and twenty. 


The Locum Tenens of the Patriarchal Oecumenical Throne 


+ Metropolitan of Brussa DOROTHEUS 

+ The Metropolitan of Caesaria NICOLAUS 

+ The Metropolitan of Cyzicus CONSTANTINUS 

+ The Metropolitan of Amassia GERMANUS 

+ The Metropolitan of Pissidia GERASSIMUS 

+ The Metropolitan of Angyra GERVASIUS 

+ The Metropolitan of Aenos JOACHIM 

+ The Metropolitan of Vizya ANTHIMUS 

+ The Metropolitan of Silivria EUGENIUS 

+ The Metropolitan of Saranta Ecclesiae AGHATHANGELUS 
+ The Metropolitan of Tyroloe and Serentium CHRYSOSTOMUS 
+ The Metropolitan of Dardanelles and Lampsacos EIRINAIUS 








“THE TENSIONS OF THE WORLD 
AND 
OUR UNITY IN CHRIST” 


ARCHBISHOP MICHAEL, D.D. 


An address delivered by His Eminence Michael, 
Archbishop of North and South America, on the 27th of August, 1954 
before the Evanston Conference of the World Council of Churches. 


The entire world in which we live today is divided into two 
opposing and hostile camps, or rather to be more fully within 
the truth, should I say it is in fact divided into two worlds. Such 
is the cruel reality and so demonstrates the truth of things, 
with these two great areas separated one from the other by the 
so-called Iron Curtain. Such is the condition of the world, and 
its division is a matter of great concern not only to politicians 
and to diplomats, but it also very much concerns those who 
are responsible for the inner, the psychical world of men, the 
religious leaders and clergymen of the various Churches and 
denominations. 


So that we may once again be fully within the truth, we 
should say today’s division of humanity into two actively hostile 
camps is a circumstance that should more concern the religious 
leaders of all Churches and denominations, if it is granted that 
these two worlds of which we speak are at least in theory divided 
in a psychical and spiritual sense. 


Let us come now to the details of today’s state of affairs 
and let us endeavor—in the sipirit of the sincerity, the humility 
and the love that should mark every conscientious Christian—to 
examine the subject at hand: “The Tensions of the World and Our 
Unity in Christ.” Let us label the one world which is beyond 
the Iron Curtain, the world of the materialistic explanation and 
concept of life. The other to which all of us belong is a world 
whose people are free to believe whatever they wish, as is 
certainly the case. 
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I do not feel there is any necessity for us to say much about 
what lies beyond the Iron Curtain. For even if we should wish 
to say much, we would be unable to do so, because between our 
world and theirs has come an awful chasm and there rises abrupt- 
ly the forbidding Iron Curtain that does not permit us to know 
exactly what transpires behind it. Moreover we must confess that 
for the first time in history, particularly in the times of the 
tremendous progress achieved in the outward civilization of 
humankind, it has come to pass that an entire world comprising 
hundreds of millions has been separated fully and perfectly from 
all the rest. Woe unto us if one day Almighty God should con- 
demn us to live the life of the Iron Curtain, or rather the life 
of the camp circumscribed by the Iron Curtain or Wall! Should 
this ever come about, it would signify that our sins have reached 


the very Heavens, seeking retribution for our complete apostasy 
from God. 


At any rate, from the few yet certain and incontrovertible 
news items and other information we have from the lands beyond 
the Iron Curtain, we know that in that sphere there prevails not 
only the materialistic explanation and concept of life, but also 
the brute force which has stifled every form of freedom of action 
and even of expression and thought. It is a characteristic fact 
that in the countries behind the Iron Curtain the existence of 
any political party other than that of the Communists is not 
tolerated. This is truly puzzling, as those who reign there miss 
absolutely no opportunity to proclaim that it is they and only 
they who represent and practice real freedom and true democracy. 
The attitude is so curious that one reaches the conclusion that 
the people who live beyond the Iron Curtain have ceased to use 
logic as we know it, and that together with the materialistic ex- 


planation and concept of life they have adopted another kind 
of logic. 


So precisely for these reasons there occur two diametrically 
opposed methods of thinking, our and theirs. What we call a lie 
is for them truth; what for us is justice is for them injustice; 
what for us is slavery is for them freedom; what for us is dark- 
ness is for them light. 


With respect to what I have been saying I siould like to 
mention something I have many times told privately to friends, 
something I shall never forget because it demonstrates fully how 
Communism lives and thinks. After the Communist movement 
had been crushed in our native Greece and I was visiting im- 
prisoned Communists, I once asked a few of them who hap- 
pened to have had a college education, why, if they insist that 
only they represent genuine liberty and democracy, they prohibit 
in the lands where they prevail the functioning of political parties 
other than Communist. Invariably their unanimous response was 
this: those citizens who are not Communists simply have no 
right to vote. 
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And naturally, as they have no right to vote, they do not 
have the same privileges as the rest of the citizenry and are 
therefore considered the slaves of the ruling party; nor are the 
non-Communist citizens at all times certain in the security of 
their very lives in Communist countries, as we know the harsh 
truth to be by the testimony of those who in the past have found 
themselves there either against their will or as visitors; and in- 
cidentally, among the latter is your speaker. 


Thus in the world beyond the Iron Curtain totalitarianism 
holds sway, the way of life that finds there its fullest and most 
perfect application, the theory by which everyone and everything 
belongs to the State, the people being nothing more than numbers 
without soul or will, whom the State disposes however it wishes, 
wherever it wishes and to whatever extent it wishes. 


In any event, the Communists boast that only they have 
no trouble with strikes or periodic disturbances and agitation by 
the various working social classes—as if these bothersome cir- 
cumstances could occur in jails or cemeteries. 


Let us see now what is happening in our own camp, in the 
world of which all of us are members and in which each of us 
has the right to live as he chooses, to think as he will, to worship 
God as he understands Him, and to act, though always within the 
laws of the country to which he belongs. But more particularly 
let us see what we as Christians do for our brethren who find 
themselves behind the Iron Curtain, and also toward easing the 
tensions we note today in the relations amongst the various nations 
and peoples, or should I say between our world and the world 
of Communism. 


I should like from the very outset to confess in deepest 
contrition and humility that we think all too little about our 
brethren beyond the Iron Curtain, whether they be Orthodox, 
or Roman Catholics, or Protestants, or Jews. While we know all 
of them are passing through a tremendous, unprecedented, unique 
ordeal, we are not fulfilling as Christians our duty toward them. 
What is the first and most important responsibility we have toward 
these brethers of ours? It is prayer in their behalf—regular and 
systematic prayer—such as moves mountains, accomplishes mir- 
acles, makes possible the impossible. For as we believe, in prayer 
the one who speaks is He Who said, “The things which are 
impossible with men are possible with God.” 


We Orthodox were rather astonished to read a few months 
ago in several periodicals that certain Churches are reportedly 
preparing missionaries whom they would dispatch to the lands 
beyond the Iron Curtain, once the Curtain of course has fallen, 
especially to Russia whose population belongs practically in its 
entirety to the Eastern Orthodox Church. Permit me to say in 
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the name of my Orthodox brethren that this concern shown by 
some Churches is most disquieting to us and saddens us profound- 
ly - because we believe that this interest is derived from selfish 
motives, from motives entirely incompatible with the spirit of 
love and of mutual understanding that should characterize not 
only every Christian but generally everyone in this world, every- 
one who has a Common Father, our God in Heaven; because we 
steadfastly believe also that our brothers in Russia today, clergy 
and people alike, hold firmly to the Orthodox faith to the utmost 
that is permitted by the conditions and circumstances under which 
they live. And what is more, they struggle not “against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, against rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” (Eph. 6:12) 


For this reason we should do for them whatever the first 
Christians did whenever they came to know that some section of 
the Church was undergoing difficulty, that is, we must pray for 
those of our brothers who suffer behind the Iron Curtain. Such 
is the only positive, real assistance we can offer them, and if we 
offer it to the extent we should and as we should, it cannot but be 
felt by our sorely tried brethren, irrespective of their religious 
affiliation. So long as they are troubled and so long as they are 
our brothers, children of our Common Heavenly Father, if we are 
conscientious Christians and not Christians by necessity or chance, 
we have the sacred obligation to pray for them constantly. 


The other duty toward them, which all of us have who call 
ourselves Christians, no matter to what confession we subscribe, is 
to endeavor to help the peoples and nationalities finding them- 
selves beyond the ugly barrier of Communism to live in mutual 
understanding and in love. 


This spirit of mutual understanding and love was proclaimed 
by the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople in the famous 
encyclical it addressed to all Christian Churches and denomina- 
tions in the year 1920. Undoubtedly this gesture of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, examined even today, cannot but be considered a 
most significant milestone in the relations of all Churches and 
denominations toward one another. We humbly submit that if 
in the spirit of this encyclical the various Churches should wish 
to work and to regulate their mutual relations, then there would 
automatically be cultivated amongst the men of all the world the 
Christian spirit of love. For when love is distinguished by those 
characteristic features set forth by St. Paul in the 13th Chapter 
of his First Epistle to Corinthians, its influence cannot but spread 
to the ends of the earth, even to that world which lies behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


But so that this effort be prosecuted successfully, certain 
other things must simultaneously be done. 
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Firstly, we Orthodox believe that every measure of proselyt- 
ism on the part of one Church at the expense of another comprises 
one further reason for the deterioration of relations amongst the 
various Churches and denominations and for the deterioration 
generally of the happy state of relations among men. For this 
reason we Orthodox have never encouraged and we shall never 
encourage Christians of other Churches to join our own. It is 
entirely another matter, of course, if someone of his own accord, 
willingly and voluntarily, should wish to join our Church or some 
other. But there is a tremendous difference between this and the 
existence of organizations whose members systematically try to 
win over the members of other Churches through the use of prop- 
agandistic books, pamphlets, sermons, even through personal visits 
from house to house. No, we Orthodox do not believe in, we do 
not encourage, we do not approve of proselytism — because pros- 
elytism among Christians means dissension, it means a growth in 
our differences, the promotion of enmity and the intensification 
of hatred among men. Where such efforts exist and are pur- 
sued today, they most certainly must cease. For those who pro- 
ceed in this fashion, so thoroughly lacking in love, not only fail to 
contribute to the easing of the tensions which beset mankind, 
but on the contrary they aggravate the situation even more, and 
they render much more difficult the achievement of cordial re- 
lations based on mutual understanding among men. 


Secondly, the encyclical of 1920 of the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate, to which we have previously alluded, makes mention 
of the meeting of representatives of the Churches in the spirit 
of mutual understanding and Christian rapprochement for the 
friendly discussion of such matters as keep us apart. The more 
frequently these meetings are held, the better the representatives 
of the different Churches come to know one another; the better 
they know one another, the more fully they understand them- 
selves, the more readily is dissipated the bitterness of the contrast- 
ing views that exist among them and the more they respect 
and love each other. 


Here in America I have a very dear friend who has distin- 
guished himself in the field of Roman Catholic theology, a man 
whom I have known for many years. I must admit that he exam- 
ines the existing differences between our Churches with a genuine 
impartiality and a thorough independence of mind. When some 
years ago we met somewhere here in the United States, over a 
friendly dinner table, and we discussed again certain of the basic 
differences between our two Churches, Roman Catholicism and 
Eastern Orthodoxy, we found ourselves fundamentally in virtual 
agreement, and if the union of the two Churches depended on the 
two of us, there would perhaps come very very soon that gladsome, 
joyous consequence. 


It is on such a basis that Cardinal Mercier and the late la- 
mented Lord Halifax worked together at one time. These two 
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men, outstanding for the profundity of their spiritual life, had 
by their cooperation generated in the hearts of many Christians 
the hope of a friendly collaboration between the Anglican Com- 
munion and the Roman Catholic Church. If this endeavor had 
continued even after the passing of these illustrious gentlemen, 
perhaps the relations of the two Churches would have been 
brought much closer than they are today. 


In such a spirit, then, was the encyclical of 1920 of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate written. 


The whole world today, the nations and the peoples that 
make up the world, need above all mutual understanding and 
love. If we who represent different Churches and denominations 
do not take the initiative in the effort to foster among men the 
Christian spirit of love and of cooperation, then there is no 
hope for the improvement of the unfortunate state of the world. 
For the world to improve, we humbly believe we must dedicate 
less of our time to the discussion of the differences between us, 
and more, much more of our time to the study of the Gospel of 
Christ, especially to the Sermon on the Mount. It is curious in- 
deed and truly most remarkable that Christians of the various 
Churches and denominations, when they study in common the 
Sermon on the Mount, are in accord on almost all of its points— 
just as they are in accord when they study the wonderful master- 
pieces of the Great Fathers and Teachers of the Church, of Basil 


the Great, of Gregory the Theologian and John Chrysostom; just 
as they are in accord when they study “The Imitation of Christ” 
of Thomas a Kempis, “The Inner Life of the Soul” of Nicholas’ 
Grou, the letters of Brother Laurens on “The Presence of God”, 
and “The Life of Christ” of Archpriest John of Kronstadt. 


In all of these masterpieces which even today one finds in the 
hands of Christians of all denominations, there is the laudable and 
most beautiful endeavor to create and to develop spiritual life, 
conscientious Christians; only then shall we be more than certain 
to work and to contribute in the best and most effective way to 
the improvement of the relations among groups and individuals, 
and only then shall we truly meet the challenge of the world of 
the Iron Curtain—for it is then that we shall be living in Christ. 
Only conscientious Christianity and the pure life in Christ can 
cure the world of every evil vestige of totalitarianism. 





ON THE SCHISM OF 


THE GREEK AND ROMAN CHURCHES 


A CONFIDENTIAL PAPAL DIRECTIVE 
FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF UNION (1278) 


Deno J. Geanakoplos 
University of Illinois 


On Saturday morning the sixteenth of July 1054, three papal 
legates: entered the church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople 
during the divine service, and, passing swiftly through the throng 
of worshipers, made their way to the front of the cathedral. There, 
on the high altar of the Ikonostasis, they dramatically deposited 


a bull of excommunication against the Patriarch of the Greek 
church, Michael Kerularios, and his followers.2 Then, once more 
making their way through the congregation to the door whence 
they had entered, they ceremoniously shook the dust of the pave- 
ment from their shoes,? proclaimed the words “Videat Deus et 


1. Cardinal Humbert of Silva-Candida, Archbishop Peter of Amalfi, and 
Deacon and Chancellor Frederick of the Roman church, legates of Pope Leo IX. 


2. It is to be noted that according to the Latin version of the excommuni- 
cation (printed in C. Will, Acta et Scripta Quae de Controversiis Ecclesiae 
Graecae et Latinae (Leipzig, 1861] 153-154 and Migne P. L. 143, cols. 1002- 
1004) the legates explicitly anathematized only the patriarch and his follow- 
ers, apparently exempting the Emperor, clergy, senate, and people of Constan- 
tinople: “gloriosi imperatores, clerus, senatus, et populus . . . Christianissima 
et orthodoxa est civitas” and, in a subsequent passage, “Michael abusivus 
patriarcha ... et ommes sequaces ... sint anathema Maranatha.” See also the 
Greek version published in Will, op. cit., esp. 162 and 165, and in Migne 
P. G. 120, cols. 741-746: of dSed0Eaouevor aitoxedtoges, 6 xAijeos,  ovyxAntos 
val 6 Aads . . . Xquotiavixmtatoc xai dedb50Ebs gotivw H xdAtc and Mixzand 6 
AATAXENOTIXOS matoudexyns . . . xal ma&vtes ot éxopévor . . . Eotwoav avabena 
pagavata. On this cf. J. Karmiris, “The Schism of the Roman Church,” 
@cohoyia, XXI (1950) 44. 


3. In accordance with Biblical prescription (Matthew, X 14) that “if 
anyone will not receive you or listen to your words, shake off the dust from 
your feet as you leave that house or town.” On this act of the legates see 
the brief report of Cardinal Humbert himself, printed in Will, op cit., 152: 
“Inde mox egressi etiam pulverem pedum suorum excuserre.” For another 
contemporary source and discussion of this act see A. Michel, “Amalfi und 
Jerusalem im griechischen Kirchenstreit (1054-1090),” Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta, 121 (1939) 52-53. 
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iudicet,”* (“Let God see and judge”), and departed. One week later 
the Patriarch, after convoking the permanent (Endemousa) Synod 
of the Greek church, retaliated by anathematizing both the papal 
legates and the bull itself, as well as all who accepted it.* 


With these two acts the growing cleavage between the Greek 
and Latin churches reached a climax, and, in the tradition of 
both communions, the year 1054 has long symbolized the final, 
definitive schism between Eastern and Western Christians. Exact- 
ly nine hundred years have passed since this mutual excommun- 
ication, and it is on the occasion of this anniversary that the 
present article has been written. 


In recent years attempts have been made to minimize the sig- 
nificance of the year 1054 and to view these two events in 
a somewhat different light.e One theory adduced for this re- 
interpretation is that to the general body of worshipers the mutual 
anathematizations probably signified less a permanent break than 
a clash between the two intransigent personalities of Pope Leo IX 
and Patriarch Michael Kerularios.7 Previous to 1054, the bishops 
of Rome and Constantinople had, in fact, on several occasions 
excommunicated each other, and each time sooner or later the 
schisms had been healed without permanently affecting the re- 


4. These words are also recorded in Humbert’s report. See Will, op. cit., 152. 


5. But not anathematizing the pope himself. For the actions of the patri- 
arch and the synod, our principal source is the synodical decree itself en- 
titled, Xnucioua xzegi tod gupévtosg mttaxiov év th ayia toeanétn naga tov dd 
‘Papns xetobemv xata tov aywwtatov xatTeidexov xveod MixzanA, uyvi ‘Ioviio 
Wwéut. © (Printed in Will, op. cit., 155-168 and in Migne P. G. 120, Cols. 
735-748.) See also for the events of 1054 Kerularios’ letters to Patriarch 
Peter of Antioch, published in Will, op. cit., 172-188 and in the recent work 
of J. Karmiris, Ta Aoypatixa xoi Supbolkixd Mvreta tijs "Ogtodd&ou Katodxiic 
’ExxAnoias, I (Athens, 1952) 285-294. 

6. See among other works G. Every, The Byzantine Patriarchate (London, 
1947) 153-154 and esp. 173: “The conflict in Constantinople was dramatic 
and colorful, but it left things very much as they were before.” S. Runciman, 
“Adhemar of Le Puy and the Eastern Churches,” Actes du VIe Congres 
International d'Etudes Byzantine (1950) 331, says that there was no defi- 
nite break between the Pope and Patriarch until 1204. Also see A. C. Krey, 
“Urban’s Crusade — Success or Failure,” American Historical Review, LIII 
(1948) esp. 248-249: “Far too much has been made of the definitive break .. . 
in 1054;” and the two volumes of A. Michel, Humbert und Kerularios (Pader- 
born, 1924 and 1930) passim. 


7. The fact that Humbert excluded the Emperor and Greek people from 
his excommunication has been considered of importance. See for example 
Every, op. cit., 172 and Krey, loc. cit., 249, esp. note 46. Also J. Gay, 
L’Italie Meridionale et VEmpire byzantin (Paris, 1904) 492-494; and the 
recent work of B. Stephanides, ’Exxinoaotixh ‘Iotogia (Athens, 1948) 347- 
348, who emphasizes Kerularios’ contention that the seals as well as letters 
brought by the legates from the pope had been tampered with. (Cf. L. 
Brehier, Le Schisme Orientale du Xle siecle [Paris, 1899] 97-104.) Finally, 
see E. Herman, “I Legati inviati da Leone 1X nel 1054 a Costantinopoli erano 
autorizzati a scomunicare il patriarca Michele Cerulario?” Orientalia Chris- 
tiana Periodica, VIII (1942) 214ff., who discusses the validity of the legates’ 
authority, since Leo IX, who had appointed them, died shortly before their 
excommunication of the Patriarch. Cf. Stefanides, op. cit., 348 
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lations of the large body of communicants.* Scholars have shown 
that contacts between the mass of Eastern and Western Christians 
remained essentially friendly for a considerable period after 1054,° 
and it is well-attested that even on a high level relations between 
Rome and Constantinople were resumed soon after that date. 


Differences of a political and cultural nature had, of course, 
tended to separate the Greek East from the Latin West ever 
since Roman times. But pronounced antipathy, even hatred, be- 
tween the two peoples began to take firm root only with the 
first crusades and did not reach fullest expression until a century 
and a half after 1054, with the capture and sack of the Greek capi- 
tal in 1204 by the Latin armies of the fourth crusade. In the opin- 
ion of this writer, therefore, the schism for the Greek people may 
be said to have become really definitive and unhealable only with 
the personal experience of enforced conversion to an alien faith 
during the Latin occupation. 


Whatever may be the validity of these interpretations—and 
there is certainly room for discussion—it is clear that by 1261, 
at the end of fifty-seven years of occupation, the Greek population 
had suffered the experiences of a dominated people, which left 
them permanently suspicious of Latin motives and, in particular, 
fearful of any papal negotiations for union that might lead to 


8. Notably the settlement between Patriarch Photius and Pope John VIII 
in 879-880 (on this see esp. F. Dvornik, The Photian Schism, History and 
Legend [Cambridge, 1948] 196-236) and, previously, the healing of the 
Acacian and Monothelite schisms. See H. Gregoire’s essay on the Greek 
church in Byzantium, An Introduction to East Roman Civilization, ed. N. 
Baynes and H. Moss (Oxford, 1948) 120. 


9. On this see L. Brehier, “Normal Relations between Rome and the 
Churches of the East Before the Schism of the 11th Century,” Constructive 
Quarterly, IV (1916) 669ff.; Every, loc. cit., 158-170; and Krey, loc. cit., 249. 

10. But, it should be noted, the excommunications were not revoked. (See 
Every, op. cit., 175ff.; and esp. Brehier’s chapter, “Attempts at Reunion 
of the Greek and Latin Churches,” in Cambridge Medieval History, IV (1927) 
594ff.) In this connection it is of importance that the name of the pope 
had not been mentioned in the diptychs (dittvya) of Constantinople since 
even before 1054, probably from the patriarchate of Sergius II (1001-1019) 
on. This matter of the diptychs is significant because to the Greek people 
union with Rome was manifested by the reading of the pope’s name dur- 
ing the service. On this see M. Jugie, Le Schisme Byzantin (Paris, 1941) 
166ff.; and the recent articles of P. Charanis, “Aims of the Medieval Cru- 
sades and How They Were Viewed By Byzantium,” Church History (June, 
1952) 125 and note 18, and esp. in The American Historical Review, LIII 
(1948) 941-944. 


11. For an eye-witness account of the atrocious conduct of the Latin 
crusaders in Constantinople, exceeding in barbarity even that of the Turks 
in 1453, see Nicetas Choniates, Historia (Bonn, 1835) 759ff. 
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reimposition of Latin domination.* Thus, although history records 
no iess than thirty attempts at union between 1054 and the fall 
of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453,% every effort, however 
sincere, seemed doomed from the start to failure. 


It is in this context of Greco-Latin antagonism that we may 
now turn to the main purpose of this article, an examination of 
a remarkable but insufficiently appreciated document emanating 
from the papal chancery four years after the attempt of the 
Emperor Michael VIII Palaeologos and Pope Gregory X to achieve 
union at Lyons in 1274..* Papal as well as Greek archives are, 
of course, replete with material bearing on the schism, but few 
documents provide so clear an insight into the methods of papal 
diplomacy and, though indirectly, to the Greek attitude towards 
union. For the document in question is a confidential directive 
of Pope Nicholas III to his nuncios who are about to set out for 
Constantinople. In it the Pope specifically instructs his legates 
as to their conduct and the demands to be made on the Greeks 
for the implementation of the union already signed at Lyons. (It 
should be noted that union with Rome had been sought by the 
Emperor in the face of bitter opposition from his clergy and people 
and only for political reasons—to secure papal aid in warding 


12. For an analysis of the underlying Greek fear of Latinization, see my 
article, “Michael VIII Palaeologos and the Union of Lyons (1274),” Harvard 
Theological Review (1953) esp. 86-89, where it is shown that an imperial 
Greek envoy returning from the Council of Lyons (1274) was taunted by 
the Greek rabble with the phrase Doayyoc xatéotmxas (“You have become 
a Frank”), thus indicating that to the Greeks loss of their faith and sub- 
mission to Rome meant loss of nationality as well. Cf. J. Karmiris, “The 
Schism of the Roman Church” (tr. from Greek by Z. Xintaras), Qeodoyia, 
XXI (1950) 59: “(The Greeks) perceived that subjugation of the Eastern 
Church to Rome . . . would result inevitably in the latinization and assimi- 
lation of the orthodox Greeks, and consequently in the loss of both their 
orthodoxy and nationality.” Cf. also the opinion of the thirteenth century 
papal writer, Humbert de Romanis, who considered the quarrel for the occu- 
pation of the Greek Empire as the chief cause of the schism (Mansi, 
XXIV, 126). 


13. This is the calculation of L. Brehier in his chapter on unionist nego- 
tiations in Cambridge Medieval History, IV, 594. 


14. The document is published (in Latin, of course) in Les Registres de 
Nicholas III, ed. J. Gay (Paris, 1898) no, 376, pp. 127-131 (In the present 
article I shall hereafter refer to it as Registres.) It is there undated but 
Gay has inserted it among other documents, all of the year 1278, a dating with 
which W. Norden, Das Papsttum und Byzanz (Berlin, 1908) 597-598 and A. 
Demski, Papst Nikolaus III. (Munster, 1903) 219-220 seem to concur. V. 
Grumel, in “Les ambassades pontificales a Byzance apres le Ile concile de 
Lyon (1274-1280),” Echos d’Orient, XXIII (1924) 442 and in his article on 
the Lyons union in Dict. de Theologie Catholique, IX, pt. 1, cols. 1397- 
1898, also dates it 1278 (October), but notes that the legates did not 
set out for Constantinople until January 1279. Apparently only these schol- 
ars have dealt with this document, but they have either merely summarized 
its contents or not drawn all of its implications. 
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off the threatening conquest of Constantinople by the powerful 
Charles of Anjou, King of Sicily and vassal of the papacy.**) 


Nicholas’ directive begins: “Upon your first arrival you may 
bless benignly and lovingly on our part our very dear son in 
Christ, our Michael Palaeologos, the illustrious Emperor of the 
Greeks and his dear son, noble Andronikos. Likewise, you may 
carefully inform them how joyfully, how sympathetically we and 
our brothers received their letters containing their professions of 
faith, recognition of Roman primacy, and voluntary obedience 
to Rome...’ 


While the opening sentence of this memorandum is typical 
of papal diplomacy, the second refers to acceptance of the Roman 
confession of faith and papal authority, considerations which 
Nicholas as well as his predecessors had constantly demanded 
from the Greek Emperor as prerequisites to union. In a succeed- 
ing passage Nicholas, despite his remark as to the favorable recep- 
tion of the imperial confessions, directs that another profession 
of faith and statement of adherence to Rome be secured from the 
Emperor and his son, and especially, as he emphasizes, “from the 
patriarch and prelates.” The reason for this new request, so the 
envoys are directed to explain to the Greeks, is that their original 
professions were not composed according to the exact form pre- 
scribed by the papacy.?” 


The papal memorandum continues, instructing the envoys to 
reply to a request of the Emperor for preservation of the Greek 
rites that “unity of faith does not permit diversity in its confessors 
or in confession . . . especially in the chanting of the symbol.”** 
What this passage refers to especially, of course, is the Greek 
refusal to accept the Roman addition of the filioque to the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan creed. The document expatiates on this matter 
noting explicitly that “the Roman church, after due deliberation, 
desires that the symbol be chanted uniformly with the addition of 
the filioque by both Latins and Greeks.” As for the rest of the 
Greek rites, the Pope indicates that the Greeks could retain 


15. For an analysis of Michael’s policy see my article cited above, “Michael 
Palaelogos and the Union of Lyons,” 79-89. To the bibliography cited there 
add Stephanides, ’Exxinovaotixi, ‘Iotogia, 355. 

16. Registres, 127B. For a textual examination of the profession of faith 
demanded from the Emperor see J. Karmiris, ‘H dnodid0pévy als tov Miyanr 
H’ Ilaiaotsyov Aatiwixn dyohoyia miotews tod 1274, ’Agyetov ’ExxiAnovactixod 
xa Kavovixot Aizaiov (1947) 127ff. 


a Bagires, 128, esp.: “nondum .. . juxta formam ab eadem ecclesia 
tradita 

18. ceaneeie 128B: “unitas fidei non Pear diversitatem in professoribus 
suis sive in professione ... maxime in ntatione symboli.” 
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“only those which seem to the Apostolic See . . . not to impair the 
integrity of the Catholic faith or . . . of the sacred canons.”* 


Returning to the important matter of papal supremacy, the 
Pope instructs that “the patriarch and rest of the clergy of every 
fortress, village, or any other place, all and each singly, recognize, 
accept, and confess with a sworn oath the truth of the faith and 
primacy of the Roman church . . . without any condition or ad- 
dition.” Nicholas then prescribes for his legates the oath to be 
taken by the clerics, emphasizing, at the same time, that none 
of the Greek ecclesiastics be permitted to evade this personal 
oath.z° The Greek clergy, it is worth noting, apparently had pre- 
viously objected to the practice on the grounds that such oath- 
taking by clerics was contrary to their custom.** 


Mindful that in the last analysis it was the Greek populace 
that had to be won over to union, Nicholas directed his envoys 
to make sure that “those who exercise the cffice of preachers 
publicly and carefully instruct their congregations in the true faith 
and chant the creed with the addition of the filioque.”™ More- 
over, the pope prescribed that his legates personally visit all the 
principal centers of the Empire and collect in cathedrals, churches, 
and monasteries duly witnessed, individual professions of faith 
and attestations to papal primacy. Of these statements, signed 
copies were to be sent to Rome. It was only after deposition 
of these guarantees as well as an admission of schism on the 
part of the Greek clergy that the patriarch and his prelates could 


19. Registres, 128B, esp.: “ipso in illis eorum ritibus de quibus sedi apos- 
tolice visum fuerit, quod per eos catholice fidei non ledatur integritatas 
nec sacrorum statutis canonum derogetur.” Most important of the rites in- 
volved was the Greek use of leavened bread instead of the Latin azymes. 

At this point in the document reference is made by Nicholas to a truce to 
be entered into between Palaeologos and his enemy Charles of Anjou (129A). 
In a subsequent pas e Nicholas, though requested by Palaeologos, refuses 
to excommunicate the fears Greek enemies, the Angeli princes of Epirus 
and Neopatras (131A). 

20. Registres, 129A, esp.: “que petenda sunt a patriarcha, prelatis, et clere 
civitatis, cujuslibet castri, vici seu loci . . . prestito juramento.” The oath 
was evidently similar to that taken in 1274 ‘at Lyons by the imperial envoy 
George Acropolites. See 129A, and cf. with C. Hefele, Histoire des Conciles, 
VI, pt. 1 (Paris, 1914) 177, note 2. 

21. Registres de Nicolas, 129A: “nullam decet patriarcham, prelatos pre- 
dictos aut clerum consuetudinem quod jurare non consueverint allegare .. . 
It is useful to compare this refusal of the Greek ecclesiastics to take an 
oath to the pope with similar conduct on their part during the Latin occu- 
pation. At that time the oath required for the acceptance of papal authority 
included the clasping of their hands within those of a legate according to 
Western feudal custom. On this see the article cited of Brehier in Cambridge 
Medieval History, 606. 

22. Registres, 129B: “illi qui officium predicatonis exercent publice predi- 
cent et exponant fideliter suis or eandem fidei veritatem et cantent 
etiam simbolum cum additione illa . . . filioque.” 
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request confirmation from the papal envoys of their clerical 
offices.2 


Nicholas’ insistence that the Greek clergy request confirm- 
ation of their offices, though particularly inadmissible to the 
Greeks, was from the papal point of view only to be expected, 
since all appointments made by a “schismatic” clergy would be 
considered ipso facto uncanonical. 


Severe as were these demands, a directive was at this point 
inserted which was certain to anger and humiliate the Greeks. 
This was in regard to the dispatch of a permanent Cardinal-legate 
to the Greek capital. Anticipating strong opposition to such a 
proposal, however, the Pope, in a revealing passage, charged his 
envoys “cautiously and diligently to study a way to prepare his 
[the legate’s] arrival, planting the seed in colloquies with the 
Emperor by affirming that the presence [in Constantinople] of a 
cardinal with full authority would be very useful . . . and suggest- 
ing that the ‘Emperor himself make the request for a cardinal- 
egate.”24 


To expedite matters the nuncios were to inquire if the Em- 
peror possessed a record of such a legate in the past, or if anyone 
could recall the kind of reception previously accorded resident 
legates or had information regarding their place of residence, 
size of retinue, and especially the nature of their jurisdiction.** 
Doubtless Nicholas here had in mind the cardinal legate who had 
resided in Constantinople for some time during the period of 
Latin occupation.?* In the years between 1054 and the Latin con- 
quest in 1204, there seems to have been no permanent papal legate 
in the capital. 


This directive regarding the dispatch of a delegate is prob- 
ably the most striking part of the entire document. Its implica- 
tions, however, have too often been overlooked by scholars seeking 
to understand the reasons for Greek objections to union and 
mistrust of the Roman church. No doubt to Nicholas, accustomed 
as the papacy had become to the dispatch of legates to the Latin 





23. Registres, 129B, esp.: “in cathedralibus et aliis sollempnibus ecclesiis 
et monasteriis locorum, in quibus professiones et recognitiones hujusmodi 
facte feurint et . . . redigantur in scriptis.” Also “super confirmatione status 
sui... petere curaverunt.” 


24. Registres, 130A, esp.: “caute et diligenter studeatis viam ejus adven- 
tum preparare ... et suggerendo eidem imperatorem quod ipse legatum 
peteret cardinalem.” 

25. Registres, 130A: “qualiter ibi legati sedis apostolice sunt admissi, qual- 
iter honorati, qualiter exhibiti, ubi specialius consueverant conservari, quo- 
modo prelati et alii veniebant ad vocationem ipsorum, qualiter parebatur eis 
in judiciis contentiosis et aliis etiam... 


26. See Brehier, Camb. Med. Hist., 606. 
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nations, such a procedure would be merely normal.?7 But to the 
Greeks, unwilling to recognize the remarkable development of 
papal claims during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, this could 
mean only that their church had now lost its independence of 
action, and had, in fact, fallen to the same level as a subservient 
church of the West.?* 


While for Nicholas acceptance or rejection of this demand 
would be a test of Greek sincerity for union, for the Greeks the 
presence of a papal legate in Constantinople, able to dictate eccle- 
siastical and probably political decisions, would be all too rem- 
iniscent of Latin domination. Moreover, the dispatch of a legate 
would directly contravene Michael Palaeologos’ guarantee to his 
clergy that no pope or permanent papal representative would set 
foot in the capital.2° Not only would Michael’s position among 
his own people be weakened by acceptance of this proposal, but 
the antagonism aroused would gravely jeopardize anything he 
had hitherto accomplished towards union. 


Nicholas, despite the general firmness of his tone, seems to 
have felt a certain insecurity about the Greek reaction to his 
demands. This is evidenced by his issuance of certain supplement- 
ary memoranda in which he instructed his envoys to be prudent 
and cautious, to gloss over the oral clerical oath if it could not 
immediately be secured, and, in his own words, “to progress cir- 
cumspectly lest something be said or done by you whereby the 
union might be broken.”*° Nevertheless, in order not to inhibit 
the efforts of his legates unduly, Nicholas drew up yet another 
directive in which he ordered his instructions to be carried out 
completely, “lest through some crafty astuteness the union might 
suffer damage.” The Pope, it appears, wanted all of his de- 
mands fulfilled if at all possible, but without at the same time so 


27. The practice of sending legates with full authority began early in the 
Roman church, and by the thirteenth century was standard practice. See 
Catholic Encyclopedia, IX (1910) 118-119. 

28. This meant probably that the patriarchal title of oixovuevixds, to which 
the papacy had in the past often objected, would now become meaningless 
and perhaps have to be discarded. For the significance of this title, es- 
pecially from the Western point of view, see V. Laurent, “Le Titre de 
Patriarche Oecumenique et Michel Cerulaire a propos de deux de ses sceaux 
—— Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, III (Citta del Vaticano, 1946) esp. 

-386. 

29. Pachymeres (Bonn, 1853) 387. 

30. Also in Registres, no. 377, p. 131: “si id omnino haberi non possit, 
dimictatur sub cauta et colorata dilatione. Also no. 376. p. 131: “ne per vos 
aliquid dicatur vel fiat, per quod negotium rumpatur.” Cf. with Demski, 
op. cit., 220, who does not think that Nicholas mitigated his demands. 

31. Registres, no. 372, p. 127: “ne per alicujus dolosam astutiam dis- 
— turbationis incurrat.” This document, incidentally, is attributed by 
E. Martene, Veterum Scriptorum et Monumentorum . . . Amplissima Collectio, 
VII (Paris, 1733) col. 257, to Pope Innocent V. 
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alienating the Greek people that further attempts at union would 
be futile.** 


Let us now briefly summarize our analysis of the significance 
of this document for the schism. By explicitly demanding accept- 
ance of the filioque, permitting at best only a partial retention of 
Greek rites, imposing a personal oath on all Greek clerics together 
with a demand for confirmation of their offices, and proposing 
even the appointment of a permanent legate to the Golden Horn, 
the directive reveals that what Pope Nicholas sought through 
union was nothing less than complete submission of the Greek 
church to Rome. In addition to delineating these demands, the 
memorandum provides insight into the diplomacy as well as men- 
tality of a pope significant for the history of the schism, thus 
helping us to understand, from the confidential words of the pope 
himself, to what extent the underlying Greek suspicions of papal 
motives were justifiable. Finally, and perhaps most important, 
the document suggests why, nine hundred years after the drama- 
tic events of 1054 in Hagia Sophia, the schism between the Greek 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic churches has remained as unbridge- 
able as ever. 


82. In another accompanying memorandum, Registres, no. 371, p. 126, the 
legates were given authority to hear confessions, excommunicate, and im- 
pose the interdict on the Greeks. For the agitated events in Constantinople 
after the arrival of the legates in the first part of 1279 (at a time when 
Palaeologos even had to forge signatures of his clergy to the papal profession 
of faith), see Pachymeres, 455-466. Also Grumel, Dict. Theol. Cath., IX, pt. 1, 
cols. 1398ff.; and my article, “Michael VIII Paleaologos and the Union of 
Lyons,” 82-83. 
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THE PROBLEM OF OUR TIME 
John N. Theodorakopoulos 


University of Athens, Greece 


1 


One of the characteristic facts of our time is that man’s life 
today moves at a faster pace than before. This circumstance has 
greatly affected the stability of the spiritual and social attributes 
of human life. Even the rural population, which formerly, despite 
the changes of urban life, altered neither its manner of living 
nor the strength of its spiritual and social values, today is stirred 
by the impetus of progress and has itself become spiritually trans- 
formed. 


Formerly, the changes in social conditions directly affected 
only certain strata of the community, but now, however, the 
changes envelop the whole body of the community and leave 
untouched not even those who live a simple pastoral life. That 
which is termed objective, social, and historical spirit as in- 
corporated in institutions, morals, and customs—this was in the 
past the universal law which controlled the life of mankind. 
Changes existed even then, but these did not disturb the objective 
spirit. Today, the entire world, all mankind, is mentally and 
spiritually being pushed away from the old established modes 
of life toward new, fluid and unstable ones. There is occurring 
today an inner emigration, spiritual as well as social, which 
threatens to uproot everything, a retrogression of the spirit and 
mind toward nothingness. This uprooting, on the one hand, turns 
man away from the fundamental and permanent paths of life, 
while, on the other, it assimilates and levels. Thus, qualitative 
differences disappear, and there emerges in their place the uni- 
formity of emptiness and chaos. 


This process creates what our epoch terms “mass” (ydCa), 
that is a multitude of men separated from tradition and the ex- 
periential spirit of the people—a crowd without any inner values 
or metaphysics, which is therefore abandoned to every kind of 
influence or spiritual and mental seduction. The “mass” is in 
contradistinction to the “people” (Aaés). That which is called 
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“people” is completely disciplined internally; it has organic unity, 
purposeful ways of life, and definite modes of thought. Now these 
modes are formed after long and numerous internal and external 
conflicts. The “people” lives, above all, with and by means of 
tradition (xagddoois), with which it is continually experimenting, 
always qualitative and never quantitative as is the “mass”. The 
“people” lives permanently within a spiritual and mental environ- 
ment which it is forever in the process of creating; the ‘‘people” 
at all times has imagination. The “mass”, on the contrary, is un- 
disciplined, indifferent, quantitative, and lacking in self-respon- 
sibility. The ‘“‘mass’” is passive and always the victim of the 
currents of propaganda. 


The tragedy of our time is that each individual lives a 
divided life. Today each person is, at the same time, people and 
mass. On the one hand he feels the necessity of adhering closely 
to tradition (xagddoois) and the spirit of the people in whatever 
has been transmitted to him. On the other, however, he is 
constrained by the change of conditions and frequently lives the 
life of the “mass”. As “‘people’’, the individual wishes to turn to 
the past, to direct his spirit and mentality toward the objective 
revelation of tradition, toward the internal life and the spiritual- 
ity of his historical being. As “mass”, however, the same indivi- 
dual inclines toward the fashions of the times, toward the trans- 
itoriness of the cinema and other mechanical media. For example, 
as “people’’, the individual struggles to establish himself and to 
become a personality, while, at the same time, as “mass” he is 
in danger of being mentally and spiritually debilitated. This, then, 
is the tragic conflict which today is taking place within us. 


Between “people” and “mass”, however, there exists a third 
type of life, the so-called “public” (xowwdév), the “observers”. This 
type of life is the first step from the “people” to the ‘mass’. All 
of us are at the same time also part of the “observers”, especial- 
ly today. The “‘public” has artistic, literary, and spiritual interests, 
but it lacks metaphysical ones. The “public” has been cut off 
from universal principles by which the “people” lives. The “pub- 
lic” is the reader, the consumer of spiritual food. The “public” 
at all times demands new spiritual nourishment. The “people” 
has books of permanent value as the ancients had Homer, and the 
Christians the Holy Scriptures. The “people” does not take cog- 
nizance of spiritual movement; it is not ephemeral in scope, and 
for this reason it is constantly viable. The “people” lives from 
the inexhaustible source of tradition which is continually renewed 
within its imagination. 


This third type of life, the “public” is today becoming much 
more important than before. The ability to read and write is 
now generally widespread, and the circle of the reading public 
is continually being enlarged. However, the metaphysical depth 
of life is correspondingly diminishing, and has, in fact, already 
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declined considerably. On the contrary, in the Middle Ages men 
possessed metaphysical sensitivity and depth despite the inability 
of most people to read and write. The problem, then, is how 
within the individual, which runs the risk of becoming “mass”, 
or has, in fact, already become so—how, from within the indivi- 
dual (which in his capacity as reading public and “observer” con- 
sumes everything) there can emerge those deep tendencies for 
the recovery of man’s essence; how, from the danger of becoming 
“mass”, we can once more return to our personal being; how we 
can once more find ourselves, not through “mass” or “observers”, 
but as a personality. 


For man the ways back to his true being are many. One of 
these is the historical way. What man is in essence we can clearly 
see from history. History would be an insignificant current of 
life, an impersonal and darkened passage, were not great figures 
lifted to eminence, who, by their spirit, opened up horizons and 
shed light on the panorama of life. These figures are the highest 
expressions of historic life. Artists, religious leaders, prophets, 
writers, philosophers, scholars, politicians—all these have illu- 
mined the being of man and provided eternal meaning to life. All 
of these do not constitute a simple picture gallery of forms, but, 
in reality, regulate the internal aspects of our life since they 
are the creators of ideas which affect our whole existence. When 
we turn in spirit toward the past, the principal objective is to 
discern man’s inner being, to observe how man received objective 
spiritual form and expression, and how he conquered non-entity. 

his turning to history is at the same time also a turning away 
from what we have termed “mass”. The words of the spirit, as 
they exist in history—an ancient Greek tragedy or a dialogue of 
Plato—are not strange to our inner self; they are revelations of 
our internal existence. Therefore, a deeper knowledge of these 
will liberate us and increase our desire to ascend from the lower 
to a higher plane, from the transitory to the eternal. From this 
interaction between our age and that of the past, it is possible 
that in our time too works can be created that will endure the 
ravages of time. 


II 


In the past religion affected all aspects of life. The totality 
of social conditions and expressions sprang from the spirit and 
atmosphere of religion, and this regulated the entire manner of 
man’s life. This applied to Greek antiquity as well as to the Chris- 
tian Middle Ages, both Eastern and Western. From this spirit of 
religion ancient Greek art originated, also Byzantine and Gothic. 
But today religion, in spite of its unaltered universality and catho- 
licity of spirit, constitutes only one aspect of life and the spirit. 
From the period of the Renaissance onwards, the phases of man’s 
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activity, both theoretical and practical, were divided from each 
other more fundamentally than before, and all of them separated 
from their religious source. At the same time faith began to 
diminish as did the metaphysical awareness of man. Men began 
to feel differently and to become more social-conscious, more raa- 
terialistic, and more mechanical. 


Man’s withdrawal from religion and metaphysical awareness 
was rare at the beginning of this period, but, little by little, such 
a situation prevailed. Conditions, both of work and the life of 
men, began from that time to change fundamentally, so that 
with the dominance of mechanical skill, especially in our period, 
there emerged what is called ‘‘mass”, that is a crowd without 
metaphysical and religious faith. 


In our time lack of faith, the spiritual, mental, and metaphysi- 
cal barrenness of mankind, is greater than ever before. Such nihil- 
ism never previously became widespread as a mode of thought. 
Of nihilism Nietzche was both the prophet and victim. He is the 
one who saw all the inexorable consequences of the nihilism of 
contemporary man and he battled in vain to vanquish it. Nihilism 
takes on various guises within all phases of life and spirit, from 
the political to the artistic and philosophic. With conditions as 
they are today it would seem that the entire body of tradition from 
Homer to Shakespeare and Goethe is endangered. 


A universal threat against the inner being of man has en- 
veloped our age. During the Second World War in place of religion 
and metaphysics, pseudo-political and pseudo-scientific ideologies, 
contemporary universal theories of life such as Marxism, psycho- 
analysis, the theory of a superior race—all these together consti- 
tuted the theoretical support of the “mass”. These ideologies and 
other related ones dried up man’s imagination, réduced his sensiti- 
vity, and above all, enslaved his spirit. Men became passive 
beings, creatures without souls, and beings of mechanical motiva- 
tion. Logical spontaneity, initiative, and in general, self-awareness 
—these basic, experiential modes of accomplishment and preserva- 
tion of spirtual freedom, foundered in the inundation of the so- 
called ideologies. And men in their desperation mortgaged their 
entire spiritual being in the stock-exchange of ideology, which 
issues gilt-edged bonds for all those spiritually enslaved. 


The desolation of personal life creates a need in man for 
striking impressions, and spiritual deprivation produces a need 
for stimulation of the spirit. Many are the examples of man’s 
self-estrangement from his internal being. In this self-estrange- 
ment, man, instead of possessing simplicity (which is the only 
form of the true and the beautiful), ends up with the artificial 
simplification of everything. And this is precisely a spiritual com- 
pulsion and a destruction of the works of the spirit. 
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ch Thus, while everything in our time is simplified (indeed, noth- 
ed ing truly simple exists), and while simplicity has within itself 
to infinite meaning whether conceived in truth, beauty or holiness, 
an artificial simplification cuts everything to pieces and adapts all to 
1a- whatever system is prescribed. Thus, modes of existence inter- 

play in our daily life of political, artistic, and spiritual activities, 

wrangling amongst themselves on the radio waves, while at the 
. same time they put aside mythical and mystical symbols of life 
“h which sprang from the metaphysical awareness and faith of men. 
= There is not any sole cause for the universal spiritual crisis 


1d which we are experiencing and for this reason any one-sided ex- 
: planation would be mistaken. But neither is it possible for us to 


- supervise all the shocks and changes that occur, simply because 

our life and spirit are bound up with them. There is one character- 

istic, however, that cuts deeply into our time and opens up in 
si- our being an inexorable chasm. This feature is mechanical skill 
il- which today leaves nothing untouched. 
at. j 
he It would be an exaggeration, however, to attribute to mechan- 
of ical skill the sole cause for the change of things, the reason for : 
m man’s spiritual self-estrangement. Certainly undue emphasis on 
m such technique can produce a spiritual and psychic crisis. But even 
as before we experienced the despotism of mechanical skill over 
m man’s spirit, there had appeared those spiritual movements which 

have today led to man’s self-estrangement. First came the so-called 

Age of Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, which promised 
-. to shed light on life’s problems but resulted in shattering the mean- 
ul ing and metaphysical essence of these problems. (Mainly it de- 
- stroyed the mythical and mystical core of man.) It analyzed man’s 
od being as a nondescript cell, a molecule of matter, while it looked 
ti upon his spirit as a blank tablet. Upon this blank tablet the so- 
od called ideologies of the period and the last century inscribed their 
“" alphabet and they forced man to spell out symbols which alienated 
al man from his humanity as well as from his own being. 
a! A return to the inner being of man, to his innermost self, 
a- is the great need of our time. 
- | 
‘ir 
ch 
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THE NATURE 
AND PROPER USES OF REASON 


According to the Greek Orthodox Tradition 


Constantine Cavarnos 
Greek Orthodox Theological Institute 


The Fathers of the Greek Orthodox Church, basing them- 
selves on the Holy Scriptures, on the oral and written Christian 
traditions, and on their own experience, which was the fruit of 
a life ordered in strict accordance with the precepts of Christ, 
have made many extremely illuminating and helpful statements 
regarding the nature and proper uses of human reason. Their 
teaching on this important subject is, for the most part, unknown 
today, except for a very small number of persons. In this study, 
I shall undertake to give a partial outline of this teaching by 
collating some of the relevant statements scattered in the works 
of the Greek Fathers. I shall make special reference to the great 
ascetic-mystical Fathers, because they have given much attention 
to the question of the nature of human reason and its place in the 
Christian way of life. Their works contain many important ideas 
on this subject, and provide instruction which is of great value 
for those who are interested in the problem of how one can grow 
spiritually, of how one can become a Christian in fact and not 
merely in name. 


Man, according to the Greek Fathers, is a dual being, con- 
sisting of soul (wvyn) and body (o@pua), of an inner man (%ow 
dvtownos) and an outer man (Ew dviewaos). The soul has various 
distinct members, parts, or powers, just as the body has. The 
soul is constituted of the mind or reason, of the heart, of con- 
science, of the will. The terms the Greek Fathers use to designate 
the rational part are intellect (d:dvo1a), rational power (td doyi- 
otix6v), mind (voics). Most often they use the last term. Within 
the rational part they distinguish two parts or functions: the in- 
tuitive and the discursive. They sometimes use the term voic or 
the term $S.dvoia in a broad sense which includes both functions; 
sometimes they use the terms voic and didvoia in a narrow sense, 
the first to refer to the intuitive function, and the second to refer 
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to the discursive function. They also use the terms Aédyos, Aoyiopoi, 
etc., to refer to the latter. 


The division of the human soul just given is to be found in the 
Gospels and in the Epistles of St. Paul; so are the related terms 
which the Greek Fathers use, with some exceptions. Christ recog- 
nized the “heart” and reason as two distinct and important powers 
or faculties in man, when He formulated what He called “the great 
and first commandment” as follows: ‘You shall love the Lord, your 
God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
mind” (Matt. 22.37; Mark 12. 29-30; Luke 10.27). He tells us here 
that we should love God with both our heart and our reason. 
In the original, Greek text of the Gospels, the word which in the 
English version is translated by “mind” is dSiévoia, which is also 
translatable by the words reason or intellect. Luke employs the 
term vois, and connects it with ovveot, understanding. He says 
that Christ opened the minds (voics) of His disciples to understand 
(ovviévat) the Scriptures (24. 46). The Apostle Paul often uses the 
term (vots), which is translated in the English versions of his 
Epistles by the word “mind”. In Titus 1. 15, he says that the 
“very mind and conscience of the corrupt and unbelieving are 
corrupted.” In another Epistle he sharply distinguishes voic from 
the body. He says: “I delight in the law of God, in my inmost 
self, but I see in my members another law at war with the law 
of my mind and making me captive to the law of sin which dwells 
in my members. Wretched man that I am! Who will deliver me 
from this body of death?” (Rom. 7. 22-24). And elsewhere he 
distinguishes voic from xvetua, spirit. He says, “I will pray with 
the spirit, and I will pray with the mind also; I will sing with the 
spirit and I will sing with the mind also” (1 Cor. 14. 15). There 
are numerous references to the “heart” (xagdia) throughout the 
New Testament, and a good number of references to the “will” 
(d€Anua) Luke 22. 42; John 5. 30, 6. 38; etc.). The term “con- 
science” (ovveidnois) appears frequently in the Epistles of Paul. 


The term td Aoytottxdv, which is sometimes used by certain 
of the Fathers, is taken from the Greek philosophers, in particular 
from Plato and the Platonists. It is used by them as a synonym 
of mind in the broad sense of the term. Those who use the term 
td hoyvotuxdv, e.g. St. Gregory of Nyssa, Hesychios of Jerusalem, 
St. Symeon the New Theologian, St. Gregory of Sinai, and others, 
generally make use also of two other terms that Plato used to 
designate the other two parts into which he divided the human 
soul: td dupmov or tupds, ie. the excitable power, and 1d émiupn- 
tov or éxbuuia, ie. the desiring power. However, they do not 
adhere slavishly to this schema; they use it occasionally, when it 
provides a convenient means of expounding some of their ethical 
ideas, but otherwise employ the scriptural distinctions and terms. 


The teaching of the Greek Fathers regarding the actual 
state of human reason is profoundly affected by the Biblical idea 
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of the Fall: man is not what he ought to be, and this applies to 
his reason as well as to his other faculties. Philosophers, especially 
in modern times, have proceeded on the assumption that human 
reason is in a natural, normal state, and that all that is needed 
in order that a man may discover the truth through his reason 
is to make systematic, methodic use of it. This assumption, how- 
ever, has been contradicted by the fact that different philosophers, 
e.g. Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, et al., employing this same fac- 
ulty, in accordance with the same method, have come out with 
very different views. The Greek Fathers regard the so-called 
“natural reason” of wiich philosophers speak and which they 
employ as their instrument for the discovery of truth, as being 
in a very unnatural state, and hence as being a very incompetent 
instrument. They assert that, as a result of transgression, human 
reason has become impure, darkened, incapable of perceiving 
higher truths, of contemplating God. “Originally,” says St. Mac- 
arios the Great, “reason (voics) being in a pure state, beheld the 
Lord in His glory; but now, as a result of the Fall, it is in a state 
of shame...” (‘Opuwia azvevxpatixai, XLV, ed. Soterios N. Schoinas, 
1954). And St. Symeon the New Theologian says: “The devil and 
his demons, having succeeded in making man an exile from Para- 
dise and from God, through transgression, acquired the freedom 
to agitate the rational power (td Aoyiottxév) of every man by day 
and by night through mental influence; sometimes much, some- 
times a little, and sometimes a great deal” (Quoted by Nicephoros 
the Solitary in «<Adyog xeoi views xal qpudaxiis xapdiag, Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 147. pp. 959A-960A). 


Connected with the idea that man’s reason is in a fallen, 
unnatural state, is the idea that it can return to its original, 
natural state. St. Macarios the Great remarks: “As the visible 
eye, being pure sees the sun clearly, so reason (vois), having been 
perfectly purified always sees the glory of the light of Christ 
and is with the Lord day and night” (op. cit., XVII). And St. 
Gregory of Sinai says: “For a man to be rational (Aoyids), or to 
become such according to nature (xata qvoww), as man had been (in 
the beginning), is impossible, unless one has first been purified and 
become passionless” («Adyou duaqogor xegi évtoAd@v, doypatwv, axeda@ve 
xAx., Migne, 150, 1240A). “Those,” he goes on to say, “who are 
rational according to nature (oi xata gio Aoyioi), are those who 
have become saints (@ywi) through purity” (ibid.). And further 
on, he says: “When it becomes purified and returns to its original 
status, the mind (votcs) looks up to God and receives Divine 
knowledge from Him. Instead of a book, it has the Spirit, instead 
of a pen, the intellect (S:avou) and tongue, . . . instead of ink, light” 
(tbid., 1245D). 


The Patristic idea that man’s rational faculty is in a fallen, 
unnatural state, and is in need of being purified, regenerated, is 
to be found in the New Testament. That men are under the in- 
fluence of evil, demonic forces, is a commonplace in the Gospels, 
in the Epistles of Paul, etc. That men’s minds are in need of 
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a radical change, is also a frequently recurring idea in the New 
Testament. St. John the Baptist, Christ, St. Paul call upon men 
to “transform their minds” - - uetavociv. The words petavosiv and 
uetavoia are translated in the English versions by “to repent” and 
“repentance”, respectively; but they have a richer, deeper mean- 
ing. Metavociv is derived from peta and voeiv, which is the verb 
form of vois; it means to change one’s thinking, one’s thoughts, 
one’s ideas, one’s values, one’s whole mind. We are repeatedly 
shown in the Gospels that ordinarily, the human mind is closed 
to spiritual reality, is incapable of perceiving spiritual truths. 
Christ often reproaches His disciples for their failure to under- 
stand His teachings. He says “How is it that you fail to under- 
stand .. . ? (m@s ot voeite;)” (Matt. 16. 11). “Are you still without 
understanding (dowveto.)? Do you not understand . . .? (od voeite;)” 
(Matt. 15. 16). Luke reports that after His resurrection, Christ 
“opened their minds to understand the Scriptures” (24. 46). Up 
to that time, the eyes of their minds were more or less closed. 
St. Paul asserts that in the case of the corrupt and unbelieving, 
“their very minds and consciences are corrupted” (Titus 1. 15-16). 
He stresses the need of purifying, regenerating the whole man, 
including the rational faculty, through faith and the observance 
of Christ’s commandments. He exhorts men to “be transformed 
by the renewal (davaxaivwois) of the mind (voiis).” (Rom. 12. 2). 
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The problem of how the rational faculty may be restored to 


its pristine, natural state, of how it may, in St. Paul’s words, “be 
renewed,” has received a great deal of attention by the Eastern 
Fathers. The problem, as they see it, is to be solved by an integral 
approach, which seeks to regenerate the whole man. The Chris- 
tian way begins with faith (xiotic). One must have faith in the 
person of Jesus Christ, in His teachings. One must receive the 
divine teachings of Christ in one’s heart and allow it, instead 
of some philosophy or other merely human teaching to become 
the rule of one’s life. The seat of faith is the heart: man believes 
with his heart (cf. Rom. 10. 8-10). The heart is the soil which 
receives the seeds of faith and in which, according to its state, 
faith grows and brings forth fruit, or fails to do so (cf. Luke 8. 12, 
15. 24-25). The Christian begins with faith and he proceeds by 
faith. But the more strictly he lives by faith, the more he keeps 
all the Divine Commandments, the more he rises above faith to 
illumination, to spiritual insight, to the direct perception of spir- 
itual reality. For the reception of Christ’s teaching in our hearts, 
and life in constant conformity to this teaching, purifies the whole 
man, the mind as well as the heart. 
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The Greek Fathers frequently quote and comment on Christ’s 
statement: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God” 
(Matt. 5. 8). God can only be seen by a pure mind dwelling in a 
pure heart. The mind has the possibility of seeing God when, 
having purified itself from fantasies, useless thoughts and passions, 
it descends into the heart, guards the heart against everything 
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that defiles it, and joins it in prayer. This possibility becomes an 
actuality when one becomes a recipient of Divine grace. 


In order to become pure in heart and in mind, in conscience 
and in will, one must live by his faith, one must apply the teach- 
ing which he has received in his heart; and this involves certain 
uses of the rational faculty. The mere passive reception of Christ’s 
teaching is not enough: “Faith without ‘works’ (égya) is barren” 
(James 2. 20). By the term “works” the Greek Fathers do not 
understand merely charitable acts, but all the inner and outer 
acts of man, in so far as these are manifestations of genuine faith. 
Faith for them is a kind of working, of doing. Faith is conceived 
and defined by them dynamically, not statically. This is seen very 
strikingly in the opening paragraphs of the Practical and Theo- 
logical Precepts of St. Symeon the New Theologian. “Faith,” he 
says, “is to die for Christ’s sake, for His commandments; and to 
regard such death as leading to life” («KeqdAaia moaxtixa xai deoho- 
yixd>, Migne 120, 604A-605A). Again, he says, “Faith in Christ 
is not merely to despise the pleasures of life, but also to endure 
patiently all temptations, griefs, sorrows, misfortunes, until God 
wills to bestow His grace upon us” (Ibid. 605A). And so on. 
Callistos, Patriarch of Constantinople, and the monk Ignatios, his 
friend, agree with St. Maximos the Confessor that: “He who acts, 
reveals by his actions the measure of his faith ...; while he who 
does not act, reveals by his lack of action the measure of his lack 
of faith . . .” («Médodoc xai xav@ve, Migne, 147, 709A). Now acting 
in accordance with faith, applying Christ’s precepts in all our 
activities, inner as well as outer, which constitutes full-fledged 
faith, and leads to the purification of the whole man, necessitates 
certain uses of our rational faculty. The mind must take an active, 
leading role. What this role is, we shall now see, as we examine 
the various functions of the mind. 


The Greek Fathers attribute a variety of important functions 
to the rational faculty of man: contemplation (tewpia), prayer 
(xgocevyh), attention (xpocoy}, viyyic), reasoning. Hence, they re- 
gard it as the leading faculty of man. Thus, St. Macarios calls 
vous the ruler (ijyeu@v) of man (op. cit., XX), the charioteer 
(ivioyos) of the chariot of the soul (ibid., XL; cf. I), the governor 
(xv6eovytys) of the heart (ibid. XV). And St. Gregory of Nyssa 
says: the mind (voitc) is “the master and steward of our taber- 
nacle; it ought to arrange all things within us well, aad to use each 
one of the faculties of the soul, which the Creator has fashioned 
to be our instruments and implements, skillfully and for good 
ends” («Ilegi xapteviac», ed. J. P. Cavarnos, Gregorzi Nysseni Opera 
Ascetica, VIII’, 317-318). And Hesychios of Jerusalem says that 
“the rational power” (16 Aoy.x6v) must be placed over the other two 
(parts of the soul - - the excitable and the desiring) as their mas- 
ter, to keep them in order with wisdom and knowledge” («II pd< 
a Adyos Wuxopedis xegi Nywpews xai 'Agetijc», Migne, 93, 
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Contemplation is the intuitive, direct perception of higher 
truths by the mind. In its highest form, it is the vision of God. 
The mystical Fathers, e.g. St. Macarios the Great, St. John Clima- 
cos (or St. John of the Ladder), St. Isaac the Syrian, St. Symeon 
the New Theologian, and many others teach that the contem- 
plation of God is possible even in this life. But they indicate that 
this - possible only to those who have achieved purity of mind 
and heart. 


Such purity is to be achieved chiefly by attention and prayer. 
These two practices, in order to be effective, must proceed to- 
gether, in the heart. This is something the ascetic-mystical Fathers 
emphatically teach. The heart, they point out, is ordinarily full 
of fantasies, worldly thoughts, vain thoughts, evil thoughts, and 
passions. These render the heart impure (cf. Matt. 15. 18-20), 
make illumination, contemplation impossible. It is necessary that 
they be opposed and eliminated. A pure heart is a heart which 
has been freed from them. This freedom is to be attained through 
attention, prayer, and the presence and action of the Holy Spirit. 
Christ often exhorted His disciples: “be attentive” (xgoo¢yete), “be 
awake and pray” (yonyooeite xai noo0cevxyeote).” Similarly, the Greek 
Fathers insist on the need of constant attention, vigilance, or 
wakefulness, and prayer. Their writings are rich in instructions 
on how to cultivate these activities of the mind. We must con- 
stantly guard our heart seeing that no evil and vain thoughts, 
fantasies, or passions enter it. Through attention, we must bar the 
way to their entrance, must not allow the heart to accept them, 
to attach itself to them, to identify itself with them. “The mind 
(vowc),” says St. Symeon the New Theologian, “should guard the 
heart when it is praying” («Ileogi tv tov tednwv tis mQOcEVZTS 
doyos», Migne 120, 705C). Similarly, the monks Callistos and Ig- 
natios say: “Prayer is true and free from wandering when the 
mind ‘vovcs) guards the heart during prayer’ («Médodo¢ xai xavove, 
Migne, 147, 740C). And Hesychios says: “The work of wisdom 
is to incite our rational power (td Aoytotixév) to strict and continual 
wakefulness (vis) and to spiritual contemplation” («IT odc> O¢d- 
Sovhov Adyos uywmedAts regi Nywews xai ’Agetijs», Migne, 93 1492C). 


Though the Eastern Fathers consider inner attention or vigi- 
lance as a necessary condition for purifying the heart, they do 
not consider it as a sufficient condition. Here they differ sharply 
from the philosophers, who have either, like David Hume,, greatly 
disparaged reason, holding that it “is and ought to be the slave 
of the passions,” or else, like Socrates, have exaggerated its effi- 
cacy as a moral force, holding that it can by itself master the 
passions and other undesirable elements in man. The Greek 
Fathers hold that the rational power of man can and ought to 
oppose wrong thoughts, — and fantasies, wage war against 
them by means of mental vigilance or attention, but they see 
that this opposition, this inner war, cannot overcome and destroy 
them, but only neutralize them. Reason with its vigilance on the 
one hand, and passions, thoughts, and fantasies on the other, con- 
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stitute equal, balancing forces (iodgogon0 dvvauets). (Macarios, op. 
cit., XX VII). A third force is necessary to enable reason to over- 
come, to destroy them—God. Hence the need of prayer, in which 
we invoke God’s aid. St. Macarios remarks: “Mind is a rival 
(avtinahos) force, it has a balancing power in relation to sin, of 
contradicting and opposing thoughts. .. But without God it can 
not gain victory over evil or uproot it (ibid.). Similarly, Hesychios 
rejects the idea of the sufficiency of human reason as a moral 
force, and stresses the necessity of prayer. “As long,” he says, 
“as you call on Jesus Christ against the spirits of evil, it (reason) 
easily drives them away. . .” “But whenever it foolishly trusts 
wholly to itself, like the bird called swift-winged, it is shaken up 
and confounded” («II ods Oseddovhov Adyos» xAx., Migne, 93, 1488C). 
Again, he remarks: “It is impossible to purify our heart from 
passionate thoughts, and to drive our mental enemies out of it 
without constant calling on Jesus” (ibid., 1488D-1489A). And St. 
Symeon the New Theologian makes the following masterly state- 
ment on these two important practices—attention and prayer, 
indicating that, in order to be effective, attention and prayer 
require one another. “Attention (xgocoyy),” he says, “should be 
linked to prayer as inseparably as the body is linked to the soul... 
Attention should proceed forward, spying out the enemies, like 
a scout; and it should be the first to wage war against sin, and to 
oppose the evil thoughts which enter the soul. And after attention 
should come prayer, which banishes and destroys at once all those 
evil thoughts, which attention earlier had combatted; for by it- 
self alone, attention cannot destroy them” («ITegi tHv tov tednwv 
Tis Noocevyijs Adyos», Migne, 120, 701B-C). The prayer which the 
Fathers especially recommend in this connection is the following: 
“Lord, Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon me!” 


Attention and prayer, to be effective, must be in the heart: 
the mind must descend into the heart, guard the heart by means 
of attention and join it in prayer. Attention is by the mind; 
prayer must be by both the mind and the heart. Thus, Theoleptos, 
Metropolitan of Philadelphia, says: “Now look at the method of 
rational prayer (xata didvoav xgocevyy). Converse (inner speech) 
destroys passionate thoughts; the turning of the mind (voic) to- 
wards God banishes worldly thoughts; contrition of the soul (i.e. 
heart) stops carnal love. It can be seen then that prayer which 
consists of an unceasing invocation of the Divine Name is a 
harmony and union of mind, word, and soul (i.e. heart). «Adyos 
tiv év Xowt@ xovativ éoyaciav d:acaga@ve, Migne, 143, 392D-393A; 
cf. 393B). And St. Gregory of Sinai quotes approvingly the re- 
mark of the Apostle Paul: “I will pray with the spirit, and I 
will pray with the mind also,” and of St. John Climacos: ‘The 
great doer of the great and perfect prayer says this: ‘I want to 


1, The mind is conceived as having its center of gravity, so to speak, in the 
head; the heart, in the region of the physical heart. 
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say five words with my mind’” (Ilegi jjovyias xai xegi tov dv0 todnwv 
TiS TOOcEVyijs», Migne, 150, 1320B). 


Contemplation, prayer, attention - - these are the uses of the 
rational power that the Eastern Fathers stress and value. They 
play down its discursive activity. The activity of discursive reason, 
which proceeds by analysis, deduction, induction, moving from 
thoughts to thoughts or from sensory things to thoughts and vice 
versa, should be greatly circumscribed. This activity should be 
restricted, so far as possible, to drawing out the implications of 
the truths of Scripure, to showing the applications of such truths, 
which (truths) are known through faith, or are apprehended 
directly, intuitively by the illumined mind. Beyond this, the 
activity of discursive reason is a hindrance to the Christian, 
especially to one who is striving for spiritual perfection. For it 
distracts one from the important tasks of attention and prayer, 
and makes illumination and contemplation impossible. Pure pray- 
er, illumination, contemplation require the purification, the still- 
ing (jovyia) of both the mind and the heart - - the suppression 
and elimination not only of passions and fantasies, but even of 
thoughts, especially of evil, worldly, useless thoughts. True prayer 
is in the heart. True prayer is in the heart; it is there that the 
mind is illumined and apprehends God. But a necessary condition 
for the descent of the mind into the heart is the suspension of the 
activity of discursive reason. Thus, Callistos and Ignatios say: 
“The mind does not descend within (the heart) without first 
relinquishing every thought, and becoming single and naked, freed 
from all memories, except that of invoking our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(<«Métod0¢ xai xavave, Migne, 147, 681A). And Theoleptos says, 
“God the Logos, invoked by name during prayer, takes out dis- 
cursive reason (tov vod vonoic) like a rib, and bestows knowledge” 
(«<Adyos thy év Xovot@ xovathv étoyaciav Siacaga@ve, Migne, 143, 401B). 
The highest activity of the mind, the direct apprehension of God, 
requires the elimination of all thoughts. God is above thought, and 
hence he who is to contemplate God, to become united with Him, 
must rise above thoughts, as well as above passions and fantasies. 
The mobile mind, discursive reason, must become motionless, un- 
thinking, without thoughts. Then the immobile, intuitive mind, 
guarding and purifying the heart by means of attention and 
prayer, has the possibility of being illumined and of contempla- 
ting Him Who is above all thought. 












WAYS OF ACCEPTING 
NON-ORTHODOX CHRISTIANS INTO 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


John Karmiris 
University of Athens, Greece 


This study is concerned with the practice of the Orthodox 
Church in accepting non-Orthodox Christians, namely a. Roman 
Catholics, Old Catholics and Uniates; b. Nestorians and Mono- 
physites, ie., Armenians, Copts, Ethiopians, Jacobites and the 
Christians of Thomas; c. Protestants of all denominations, and spe- 
cifically members of the three largest groups, Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists and Anglicans. The solution to this vexing problem is 
obviously connected with the acceptance of the validity of the 
baptism of these non-Orthodox Christians. It follows, then, that 
our study must be mainly concerned with the validity of their 
baptismal rites, for the manner of accepting them will be based 
upon the conclusions reached by such an inquiry. 


Before we proceed, however, with the examination of the 
validity of the baptism of non-Orthodox Christians, we ought to 
stress the importance of this question and the need for an official 
position of the Orthodox Church on this issue, inasmuch as 
there is a definite variance in practice between the autocephalous 
Orthodox Churches, and particularly between the Greek and 
Russian. This variance appears to be the result not only of a 
divergent historical development regarding the practice of each 
Church, but the result of the wavering usage of the principle 
of “economy”, which has never been applied in accordance with 
any strict rules of uniformity. 


The Greek Church, for example, in meeting specific situations 
had up to 1756 applied the principle of “economy” in accepting 
non-Orthodox Christians, recognizing the validity of their baptism, 
on the strength of circumstances, and by requiring that they be 
anointed only wih Holy Oil, i.e. to have the Sacrament of Chrism 
administered. Since 1756, however, the Greek Church reverted 
to a stricter rule by which all non-Orthodox seeking admission 
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into the Church were baptized, although on more than one oc- 
casion, and especially since the last quarter of the 19th century, 
the principle of “economy” has been applied as well. 


While the Russian Church, on the other hand, until the Flor- 
entine Synod of 1439 had applied mostly the principle of “econ- 
my”, she later reverted to the practice of accepting only by 
baptism as follows: the Latins until the year 1667, and the Prot- 
estants until 1718. Since the above two dates, however, all non- 
Orthodox Christians are accepted into the Russian Church only 
by the Sacrament of Chrism and a personal Affirmation, because 
the baptism of non-Orthodox is accepted as valid. 


Hence, in the Orthodox Catholic Church we find no single, 
complete, stable and officially sanctioned rite of accepting non- 
Orthodox Christians according to their confessional origin, ex- 
cept for an incomplete rite of acceptance prepared by the Synod 
of Constantinople in 1484,? and referring to Roman Catholics 
only. As a result, varying forms of the rite of acceptance were 
used on the pattern of earlier ones which referred to ancient 
heresies, and which varied in accordance with the teachings of 
the different non-Orthodox Churches and Confessions to be de- 
nounced. This practice continues to this day, the Greek and the 
Russian Churches having individual rites of acceptance in use. 


In view of this situation, it is imperative that the coming 
Pan-Orthodox Pre-Synod enact authoritatively and finally on be- 


half of all Orthodox Churches a single and uniform way of accept- 


ing non-Orthodox Christians into the Orthodox Church. In ad- 
dition, a complete Service of acceptance must be drawn, related 
to each Church and Confession, together with a full list of teach- 
ings to be denounced by one seeking admission into the Ortho- 
dox Church. A concrete and uniform way of applying the Ortho- 
dox principle of “economy”, on the other hand, must be agreed 
upon by all Orthodox Churches. It should be decided specifically, 
a. which of the heretics and non-Orthodox ought to be accepted 
by baptism, b. which ones by Chrism, and ce. which only by per- 
sonal Affirmation of faith, which in my opinion ought to follow 
the Sacrament of Penance and become part of a specific ritual 
of acceptance. 


It is apparent, then, that no correct appreciation of the 
matter at hand can be reached unless we inquire and ascertain 


1. It should be understood, however, that “the varying practice of the 
Orthodox Church does not in any way disrupt its unity, as in the ancient 
Church the varying practice of the various local Churches on the question 
of the validity of the baptism and priesthood of the heretics did not endanger 
the unity of Church.” (D. Balanos, “On the Validity of Anglican Ordinations”, 
in “Ecclesia” 17 (1939) p. 273. 

2. See John Karmiris, The Dogmatical and Symbolical Books of the Ortho- 
dox Church” II, 987)9, Athens, 1953. 
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both theory and practice, a. of the ancient undivided Church, 
b. of the Church after the Schism of the 9th century, inasmuch 
as the divided Church has followed rather closely the practice 
of the ancient Church on this matter. The inquiry into the theory 
and practice of the ancient Church should reach the very period 
of the heresies, when certain heretics, after being baptized in 
heresy, sought subsequently admission to the Catholic Church. It 
is since then, the third century, that the question of the validity 
of their baptism arose, which has been the cause of lively dis- 
cussions, disputes and quarrels within the Church; Tertullian 
himself, was one of the first Fathers to deal with this question 
in the 15th chapter of his book “De Baptismo”.? There does not, 
however, seem to be any evidence that the baptism of the heretics 
was a matter of controversy within the Church prior to the third 
century. 


I 


The Practice of The Early Church 
on the Admission of Heretics and Schismatics 


As we examine the practice of the Church during the period 
of the Seven General Councils, we find no single and uniform 
rule adhered to by the eariy Church in regard to the baptism 
of heretics and schismatics. Her practice wavered between strict 
rule and “economy”, i.e. at times strictly applying the standard 
and accepted rules, while on other occasions condescending to 
lenient “economy”, after taking due consideration of the dogma- 
tical teachings of the particular heresy from which those seeking 
admission came, of the canonicity of their baptism, of local and 
climatic conditions, of the relationship between the heresy or 
schism and the Church, and of the ecclesiastical ends pursued by 
the Church for the purpose of saving those destined for eternal 
life. For, according to the Book of Canons of the Church (Peda- 
lion), <dvo0 eidyn xv6eovicews xai S0pdmcEws PrAdttovtat eis Thy Xovotod 
"ExxAnoiav’ td Ev eldoc évoudletar dxoibera, td 5é GAdo oixovoula xai ovy- 
nxatabacic pé ta dxota xv6eovovar tiv owrtyoiav tHv wuydv oi tov I vedua- 
TOS Oixovouot, OTE pev pe TO Eva, mdtE SE pe TO GAO... .».4 


It is true that ever since this question originated, the Church, 
complying with the dograatical principle of not repeating the 
Sacrament of baptism, disputed the validity of the baptism of 
heretics through Clement of Alexandria* and more so through 


3. Migne P. L. 1, 1324 

4. ILnddduov tic wis dyiacs xatolinijs xal dxootolixiis tOv ’OotoidEav 
*ExxAnoias, . . . tm ’Ayaniov xai Nuwdnpov, &xd. 2, “Adiwar 1841, o. 30 

5. Xremp. I, 19. Migne P. G. 3, 813. Ile6A. xai M. ’Atavaciov, * Emortolih 
meds Legaxniwva Guovews. Migne P. G. 26, 597. 
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Tertullian, and instituted at the time special Canons requir- 
ing heretics with non-canonical baptism to be rebaptized. Such 
rebaptizing was considered as the first baptism, and clergymen 
who accepted as valid the baptism, Eucharist, or other sacra- 
ments of the heretics were severely punished. All the sacraments 
of the heretics were considered by the Church void and annulled. 
Thus, the 46th Canon of the Apostolic Constitutions, one of many 
enactmens of the Church regarding heretics, imposes the penalty 
of deposition to bishops or priests who accept the baptism, or 
Eucharist of heretics. The Church also forbade the rebaptizing 
of those who had been validly baptized, and enacted by the 47th 
Apostolic Canon that a bishop or priest rebaptizing anyone prop- 
erly baptized be deposed for not distinguishing between a true 
and false priest. 


Accordingly, the baptism administered to a member of a 
heretical group was considered as never to have taken place and 
completely non-existent for one seeking admission to the Church, 
and his rebaptism was considered as the first and only valid 
baptism. “It is only the heretics that are baptized, because the 
baptism they had is not a baptism’, says Cyril of Jerusalem.’ 
A baptism canonically performed within the Church, on the other 
hand, could not be repeated, for according to Ephesians 4,5, “one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism”.* Rebaptizing was rightly considered 
as invalidating one of the most important articles of the Nicene 
Creed, «<duohoy® év 6axtiopa>. 


This, then, was the earliest opinion of the ancient Church, 
supported by the Churches of Asia Minor under bishop Firmilian 
of Caesarea (Cappadocia) and the African Church under bishops 
Agrippinus and Cyprian of Carthage, the latter of whom intro- 
duced the principle “of baptizing heretics of whatever origin’. 
The decisions of Large Synods, like the one convened at Iconium 
between the years 230 and 235 under Firmilian, and in Africa 
about the year 220 under Agrippinus, proclaimed as void the 
baptism of Montanists. Later, during the years 255 and 256 three 
additional Synods under Cyprian likewise declared void the bap- 
tism of Novationists.* Perhaps of like opinion was the Church 
of Alexandria, if Clement of Alexandria is to be taken as ex- 





6. De Baptismo. Migne P. L. 1, 1305 é&. 

7. Ilgoxatny. 6. Migne P. G. 33, 345. 

8. ’Egeo. 4,5. Td TI nda)10v betas magatynert éxi tov xwogtov TouTOU xa TiS 
elgnuévns Gawpaceos THs ind TOV Kvxguavov Xvvésou: «Ei yao, gnot, pia elvor 
} Kadodixih *Exxinoia xa év elvan wo GAnpés 6arti8L0, meGd¢ Turogei va elvar dAn- 
Bés 6axtioya Td tOV aigetixdrv ML OXLOLATLXO@V, ss xaLQ0¥ Sx0b avtol Sév elvan 
utoa sig tHv Kadohixiy "Exxdnoiav, GAN’ &Eexdmmoay ame ari bia tis algtoews; 
Ei dé adnbis elvar tO baxtvoyo. TOV algetixav xai oxouatix@v, dAntis S& elvar 
xal to tho "OgtoddEou xai Katohiaijc *Exxhnotas, houvdv Sév elvan 6axti08pa, 
xatvas 6 ILatioc 604, GAAa S00° SxeQ éotiv atonmtatove (cek. 30). 

9. Tiis tekevtaias Luvddou ta TQGKTLXG mooa T. Paddy xai M. Ilowlp, Tw- 
vars tov teiwv xai ieqd@v Kavovwv, Adyar 1853, t. III, o. 1 &&., "Io. Kaguion 
&. 1,213]5, onp. 8. 
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pressing the viewpoint of his Church when writing in “Stromata”, 
“the baptism of heretics is not known as genuine sacramental 
water”.° Besides, one is able to conclude from evidence found 
in the writings of Sts. Athanasius, Basil, Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
the two Gregories,* that the whole Eastern Church in general 
did not recognize the baptism of heretics, for, according to St. 


Basil, “that was decreed by the Church from the beginning” .** 


As against the attitude taken by the Eastern Church, the 
Church of Rome formed a different opinion by which “heretics 
of whatever origin are not to be rebaptized”; hence, heretics 
coming back to the Church were received by the laying on of 
hands by the bishop together with a prayer.* It seems that both 
practices, the one prevailing in the East and the other in the 
West, were founded on ancient custom within each Church re- 
spectively. It was unfortunate that this division of opinion among 
the two Churches was accentuated by the Novatian schism, be- 
cause, whereas Cyprian of Carthage used to rebaptize the heretics, 
Stephan I, bishop of Rome, received them without rebaptism. The 
bishop of Rome by maintaining this practice accentuated an 
already existing division to the point of severance of relation- 
ships between the Church of Rome and the Churches of North 
Africa and perhaps Asia Minor.* 


We do not deem it necessary to dwell at this time upon 
this controversy, for otherwise we would transcend the scope of 
this paper; we must, however, note in passing that this division 
of opinion was settled by the decisions of the 1st, 2nd and 
Quinisext General Councils, namely, Canons 8 and 19 of the 
lst, 7 of the 2nd, and 95 of the Quinisext General Councils. Ac- 
cording to the decisions of these Councils, and the decisions of 
other Local Synods, heretics coming back to the Church were 
neither all to be rebaptized nor all to be accepted without re- 
baptism. In this way the opinions of both parties, namely, of 
Firmilian and Cyprian on the other hand, and Stephan I of 
Rome on the other, were neither completely vindicated nor com- 
pletely rejected. The Church decided to follow the middle of the 
road of discriminating in case of heretics according to the merits 
of each individual case. Some of the heretics were consequently 
received into the Church by rebaptism while others were re- 





10. Etewp. I, 19. Migne P. G. 8,813. 

11. Ile6A. A. Tewmeyuidov, Td b6axtiona t&v aigetmav, év «Nég Sidve 19 
(1924) 97 #5. 

12. Kavov 1, naga "Iw. Kaguion, uv. & I, 223. Koi xata tov Zwvagdv, «xdvtas 
aigetixovs baxtKeotar of iegoi Ilatéges étéomoav i yao otx Exvyov tov Peiov 
6axtiopatog,  tuxdvtes obx debad>, obd5E xata thv Timov Tis "OgdoddEoU ° Exxdn- 
clas avrov Exvyov 0 xai a> unde tiv Goxiv baxtiobévias attots Aoyitovtais. 
(Ilaga I’. Paddy xai M. Ilotdq, wv. &. II, 189). 

13. IlQ6A. xai Evosbiov, "Exxdno. ‘Iotog. 7,7. Migne P. G. 20,649. 


14. Aitoth 7,5. Migne P. G. 20,645. Ile6A. xai B. Steqmavidov, *Exxino. ‘Ioto- 
gia, ’Adijvar 1948, o. 79. 
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ceived without baptism. In practice, the decision of the Church 
in each case depended upon dogmatical teachings and upon the 
canonicity of the baptism, i.e. whether such a baptism had been 
performed in the name of the Holy Trinity and by a canonical 
priest properly invested with the Apostolicity of the Christian 
priesthood. Factors relating to local conditions and needs, plus 
the relationship of the heretical or schismatic group with the 
Church were seriously considered in applying the principle of 
“economy”. 


The 1st General Council, for example, imposed rebaptism 
in the case of the anti-trinitarian followers of Paul of Samosata 
by its 19th Canon, thus rejecting their baptism on the ground 
that they held non-Orthodox beliefs on the doctrine of the Trinity 
and did not use the Trinitarian formula in baptism. The same 
Council, however, recognized the baptism of schismatic Novation- 
ists by its 8th Canon. The example of the lst General Council 
was followed by three Local Synods, a. that of Laodicea, circa 
360, which invalidated by its 8th Canon the baptism of heretical 
Montanists, on the ground that they baptized in a non-Orthodox 
way, thereby violating fundamental Christian doctrines. The 
same Synod recognized the baptism of Novationists, who were 
specifically named heretics, and even the baptism of the truly 
heretics Photinians, whom the Synod accepted as baptizing in an 
Orthodox manner; b. that of Alexandria in 362, which received 
without rebaptism the heretical Arians, on he ground that they 
were performing their baptisms in the name of the Holy Trinity; 
c. that of Carthage in 348, which likewise accepted the Donatists 
as having been baptized in an Orthodox manner.* 


St. Basil the Great, following on the decision of the Ist 
General Council, indicates which heretics could be accepted with 
or without baptism, thereby prescribing both “economy” for cer- 
tain heretics and rebaptism for those performing baptism with- 
out the invocation of the Holy Trinity.7 St. Basil introduces the 
following conditions: as for baptism, he says that “it has been 
said of old that that baptism is acceptable which does not trans- 
gress the faith in any way”. In distinguishing between heresy, 
schism and illicit assembly, he writes, “our forefathers have 
named as heretics people that have been completely cut off from 
the body of the Church, and from faith completely estranged . . . 
for their differences with us have to do directly with the very 
faith in God . . . they have named as schismatics those people 
who for reparable ecclesiastical reasons have quarreled with them 
. . . like holding a different opinion about penance from that of 


15. ‘Povgivov, Hist. eccl. I, 1, XXIX. Migne P. L. 21,498. M. ’Adavaciov, 
"Emotoin 29d¢ ‘Povpiviavov. Migne P. G. 26,1180 &&. ’Iw. Kaguion, uv. & I, 231/2. 
16. Il Q6A. xai xav. 57 (66) xai 68 (77) tis Ev Kagtayévy tov 419. "Im. Kae- 
pion, wv. & 1,217. 
17. Biéx. xavovas avtov 1,5 xai 47, naga "Iw. Kaguien uv. &. 1,232 é€. 
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those representing the Church ... as illicit they have named those 
gatherings held by disobedient presbyters, or bishops, and by 
people lacking in education; when, for example, one had been in- 
vestigated and expelled from common worship on account of a 
transgression but disobeyed the Canons and tried to usurp the 
right to hold and preside over common worship, and others fol- 
lowed him, and all left the Catholic Church, that constitutes an 
illicit assembly”. Further down, in qualifying their baptism he 
says, “our forefathers had decided that the baptism of heretics 
ought to be completely annulled; that of the schismatics to be 
accepted on the ground that they were still part of the Church; 
they also decreed that members of an illicit assembly ought to 
be readmitted to the Church after having improved themselves 
through sincere and adequate penance; those of them who had 
a rank in the Church and followed the disobedient ones, thus 
ousting themselves from the Church, to be in many cases re- 
admitted with the rank they had before they left the Church’”’. 


It can be concluded, accordingly, that “economy” was at 
first applied to schismatics, later made to include certain heretics 
as well. On the ground of his quotation “from those of old”, 
St. Basil accepts the baptism of the Novationists according to the 
decision of the lst General Council, but he rejects the baptism 
of the Pepuzians, for “they are apparently heretics”, not baptiz- 
ing in the name of the Trinity but in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of Montanus or Prisca”, thus blaspheming 
against the Holy Ghost. He also accepts «oixovouias évexa» the 
baptism of Encratites and that of the Hydroparastatae, so that “we 
shall not hinder their salvation on account of our severe rules’”’. 


Since the time of the 2nd General Council, however, the 
conception of “economy” widens to the extent of including Arians 
and Macedonians, and later Nestorians and Eutychians, all of 
whom were accepted without rebaptism, apparently for the sake 
of unity and peace in the Church. Although unity and peace 
through the readmission of heretics and schismatics was an end 
that the Church pursued, it was really the Emperors, Constantine 
the Great being the first, who pressed upon the Church the neces- 
sity for such a practice. We have, thus, a new policy and practice 
on this matter which was concretely expressed by the 7th Canon 
of the 2nd General Council which was later incorporated and 
further clarified by the 95th Canon of the Quinisext General 
Council. 


Heretics were divided into three categories: heretics of the 
first category were accepted by rebaptism; those of the second 
by anointment with Holy Oil (Sacrament of Chrism); and those 
of the third by a personal Affirmation of faith»* This division 


—_———— 


18. Tlegi dvapogas tHv xQocegxoutvow ti) xavayeotaty Tywdv moter. (’Amd nav- 
dSéxtyv tov Nixwvos). Migne P. G. 864, 69. Aextouegtotegov aitéth o. 12-68 
<xegi TOV mECGEQZOLEVO TH Ayia ’ExxAnoigs. 
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was introduced later into the Service Book, and is also repeated 
by presbyter Timothy, who later wrote: “there are three classes 
of those seeking readmission into the Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of God; the first is that of those who need to be rebaptized; 
the second, those who need not be rebaptized but anointed with 
Holy Oil; and the third, those who need neither to be baptized 
nor anointed, but who need to denounce with anathema theirs 
and any other heresy”. Theodore of Studium,* among others, 
later also mentions this triple classification. 


It is evident from the above two Canons of the 2nd and 
Quinisext General Councils and from other evidence that has sur- 
vived to this day, that the ancient Church had set the principle 
by which a. heretics seeking readmission to the Church, but not 
accepting the Trinitarian doctrine as decreed by the first two 
General Councils, had to be rebaptized. Such heretics included 
the followers of Paul of Samosata, for the reason that they did 
not baptize in the name of the Holy Trinity; the Sabellians, as 
«vionatoglav diddoxovtes xai Eteod tia yadexd novovvtes»; and all other 
heresies, especially those teaching dualism, as Gnostics, Mani- 
chaeans, Marcionites, Valentinians, Photinians, Ebionites and 
others; those who rejected the Sacrament of baptism, or per- 
formed it in a non-canonical manner, like the Eunomians who 
baptized with one immersion, invoking «<Qeod dxtictov xai Yiod 
xextiopévov xai Ivevuatos ayaotixot xal txd tov xextiopévov Tiov 
xtiodvévtoc»,2° and heretics in general who rejected the Trinitarian 
formula in prayer, afterwards the Montanists who baptized in a 
non-Orthodox manner, thus “obviously being heretics”, the Pepu- 
zians as baptizing in the name of the Father, and the Son, and 
of Montanus or of Prisca, and others.» b. heretics who accepted 
the Trinitarian doctrine but differed with the Church on points 
of ecclesiastical order, as the Novationists, Sabbatians and others, 
had to be readmitted by anointment with Holy Oil only. It is 
rather strange that the General Councils included in this category, 
as we have seen, groups that were unequivocally heretic like the 
Arians, Macedonians, Apollinarists, Nestorians, Eutychians and 
other Monophysites; it is to be noted that these heretics per- 


19. "Emotoky wp’ Navxeatig. Migne P. G. 99, 1052/3. 

20. Ile6A. xai ’"Emmaviov, Alo. 76,6. Migne P. G. 42,525. XSwtopéevov, *Exxd. 
‘Iotog. 6,26. Migne P. G. 67,1861 é&. 

21. Aextouegeotegov, wata xov meecbUtEQov Tydteov, <oi piv i gate 
eloiv olde" Taoxodgovyou Magxuovioral, Hyovv ’Aototugita = xa 
’Amotaxtitat Baievrivot, ot xai Baowretéon xai ‘Equator _ *ahowwe vor * poe Mar 
Movramotai, ot xai TI exovtnvo'- Mawiyaios Etvowavoi, ft’ *Avopors Tavivave- 
otai, of dxd Ilaviov tot Sapocatéws: Pwrteiaviatai, of axd Dwtervoy éemoxdxov 
TOU "Lroniov. LTabedrAravoi- Tywovravoi, Gx Linwvos tot Méyou’ Mevavdeuevol: 
’E6iwvaior Knervtravot, ol amd Kneivbor- Kagxoxgatiavoi, ol dnd Kagxoxeatous: 
LYatogvavoi: mai ot xd tov Magxov tov dvooiou xai ot dm ’AmeAAiy of and Geo- 
détov tod oxutéwc ’"Ehxeoaitat oi dxd Némotoc: of dnd Tlehayiov nai Keieotivou 
Medywoedexita. (Mv. € Migne P. G. 864, 69. Ilegi tav dvatéQw xai tav éxo- 
uévov aigéoewv dutrei 6 Tudteos attéti o. 13 &&). Kai xata tov OeddsweQov Drov- 
ditny, <bartitovta piv Maguienotal, Tcoxrgehoveyol, Mavizaio xai of ovotorzot 
att@v éyu00 Ews tHv Medyicedexit@v, aigéoeic eixoor xévter. ("Evi dv o. 1052). 
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formed the baptism correctly by making three immersions and 
invoking the name of the Holy Trinity. c. schismatics seeking re- 
admission to the Church were to be accepted by personal Affirma- 
tion of faith. This category included those who differed with the 
Church on matters of secondary ecclesiastical importance, like the 
Meletians, Massilians, and others up to the Iconoclasts. Here 
again, for reasons of “economy” and on the ground of ecclesi- 
astical polity,** heretics like the Nestorians, Severians and others 
of like heresies are included, as is evident from the 95th Canon 
of the Quinisext Council, from presbyter Timothy and from an 
ancient Patriarchal Service Book.?* This practice continued up to 
about the middle of the 11th century, whence the Nestorians and 
Monophysites were reclassified as of the second category, only to 
be later placed again in the first category, according to the de- 
cision of the Synod of Constantinople in 1756. 


Thus, briefly speaking, have the General Councils defined the 
manner in which heretics and schismatics were to be readmitted 
into the ancient and undivided Church up to the time of the 
Schism of the 9th century. During that period between the 
Quinisext General Council and the Schism, no change in attitude 
was effected, as no important heresies appeared to raise the ques- 
tion of the validity of their baptism, except for the Iconoclast 
movement which was soon subdued. 


Our historical survey has shown the important differences 
in opinion and practice relating to our subject, differences in 
opinion and undulations in practice that continue unabated and, 
in many instances, accentuated since the Quinisext Council to the 
present time. All during this period there have been many in- 
stances when the use of strict rule or the principle of “economy” 


22. Td IInddahuov, tEnyotv tavtnv, xagamec év o. 30. <Ai 800 Olxovnevixai 
Xwoda (B’ xai Ilevbéxtn) spetaxergioinoay tiv olxovouiav, xal tdv J Agetavav 
xol Maxedoviavav 16. 6arti08pa béxbnxav noi GAkww . Avwt, eis Tous XALLQOUS 
udiiota tis B’ Luvddov, fpyatov ot ’Ageravoi xal Maxedovevol, nal On povov 
fjoav etic tO xhipio TohLoL, GAha xo peyahas elyov Suvapers nal xovtTa els TOUS 
6aorkeic nad novTa els TOUS koxovras xan Thy ovyxAntov. “Odev, Eva pév b1a va ae 
éhxvoouv eis Th "OgtodoEiav “aby va TOUS dietwowow eimohdstega, Gio 8 
hia va wi) tixn xal tods gEayqudcovv xeguscdtegov xata tis "Exxdnoias xal tHv 
Yovotavay xal yéver xeodtegov tO xaxdv, olxovdunoav oftw 1d xQGypa, oi oixovo- 
povvtes TOUS hbyous avrav év xoicet (Vor. ota’ 5) of Beton éxeivoe Ilatéges, xai 
tovynatt6ymay va dSexboiv 16 6articpa atlt@v... >». 

23. "Io. Kaguion, pv. &. o. 199, 976/7, 1009. Kai 5 xgeabitegos Typdteos hemto- 
EQEOTEQOY yoamer: <Ot dé pyre ZLorspevor, unre bortitouevor, GAKG pLovov dvatena- 
ritovtes thy ldiav algeow, eloiv obtou Medeuavot Ol oxopanxot obtor xaxd5oEot pév 
ot doiv, GAG avateparvitove. td Tov oxloua: Neoroguavol- Etrvyiomotal xai 
6 TOUTWV novovos Awoxogos, Levijeos, "Tdaxw6bo¢ xai ol outoi *Axépahor Magx.a- 
viotai, ol dnd Magxavou TOU Teaxetirov, nol Meooa)avoi, nai Evervyita, xai 
’Evbovootai, xai Xogevrai, xai Aapxetuavol, nai "Adedqiavol, xai Evotatvavols. 
(Migne P. G. 864, 72). Kai 6 Geddomeo0s Ttrouditys yodger: «Oi be pare 6artit6- 
wevor, write xovdpevn, GAL yovov avoteparitovtes tiv (iav xal mioav Gian 
alge Medetiavoi, Neotoguavot, Evrwyvanotal xal of tovtwv dydotouxor, HEXOL 
tis Sevgo algécews (tis Elxovonazias), a0) d.guba@ oy, ino6addbuevol por xata Td 
magov dia tO modvozxidés tOv " Axepadav xal tO tmegtevés tis émotodAiic» (avtét). 
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d varies in application. It is to be noted, however, that doubts and 

- inconsistencies in regard to the application of the principle of 

\- “economy” do not refer to the dogmatical elements of the Sacra- 

e ment of baptism, for, according to a fundamental Orthodox rule 

e there can be no “economy” in the acceptance of divine dogmas.** 

e The use of “economy” refers only to the manner in which heretics 

i- ought to be readmitted into the Church; “economy” is certainly 

Ss limited and deals exclusively with the visible formality of the 

n sacrament which is not repeated, while the content of the baptism 

n is granted by the Orthodox Church which alone possesses and 

O dispenses Divine Grace which makes people just and saves. The 

d Orthodox Church considers the baptism and all other sacraments 

O of heretics as empty formalities, even those of heretics whom 

— she readmits without baptism, confessing that there is “only one 
baptism in remission of sins”, and that, performed only by the 
Orthodox Church. 
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d (To be continued) 
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MAN — THE IMAGE OF GOD 
According to the Greek Fathers 


KAT EIKONA KAI KA® OMOIQZIN 


Rev. Zachary C. Xintaras 
Greek Orthodox Theological Institute 


In view of the devastating results of the last two World 
Wars and the continuing contest between East and West for 
atomic power, which with its tremendous resources for destruc- 
tion threatens man’s security and even existence, there are many 
thoughtful people who are asking the all important question: 
Is self-destruction to be man’s final achievement? 


Because of the confusion and anxiety of modern life, man 
turns to himself, realizing that within him he holds the power 
of creativity, and, moreover, the freedom to choose the destruc- 
tion of himself and that of the living world about him. Fortunate- 
ly, man is beginning to study himself once again, his inner life 
and deeper aspirations and to seriously ask the questions that 
have always puzzled him—Where did I come from, why am I 
here and whither shall I go? 


Within the past half century many new sciences, such as 
Anthropology, Biology, Psychology and Sociology, have system- 
atically undertaken the study of man and have arrived at diverse 
conclusions in the attempt to solve what has been called the 
riddle of the universe, i.e. man. 


For example, the most prevalent view held today by anthro- 
pologists is that man is a product of the evolutionary process 
and, as such, being an animal struggling upward, cannot be right- 
fully called a spiritual entity. The mythical Sphynx symbolizes 
this idea by representing a human face arising out of the form 
of an animal.: Although there is some truth in this view—for 


H. Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, trans. William Urwick (Edinburgh: 
y A 4 T. Clark, 1895), p. 136. 
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it is obvious that man has much in common with the animal 
world—yet Anthropology is unable to defend man’s superiority 
on the basis of biological fact alone.2 The reason for this is that 
biologically, man does not differ from animals. What makes him 
different and superior to the rest of the living creatures is his 
spirit, and about this Anthropology and Biology have nothing to 
say. It is interesting to note that there are scientists who are 
of the opinion that man, contrary to expectation, is not pro- 
gressing, but rather regressing. The basis for this position is 
the observation that man under the influence of civilization and 
culture is experiencing a weakening of his organs and instincts.* 


Psychology, also under the influence of naturalistic ideas, 
treats man as a living organism without a soul, a creature, that 
is, without any particular mental and spiritual faculty, yet able 
somehow to lead a life of conscious and unconscious interactions 
with its environment. Psychology has much to say about the 
mental life of the individual and many new fields have been 
created to investigate the disorganization of the personality and 
the methods of treating mental diseases; yet psychologists and 
psychiatrists are unable to say much about what man really is.* 
One thing, however, seems to be clear. Man is no longer con- 
sidered by psychologists to be a healthy creature, as he had been 
considered by Psychology in the past. To the contrary, he is now 
looked upon as a sick creature. 


Although man is indebted to modern scientific views for 
a deeper understanding of his physical organism, he must feel 
that they are inadequate in providing solutions to his problem. 
Of course, it would be irrational for him not to accept the 
scientific conclusions about the nature of man—for example, that 
he is a member of the animal kingdom, that he has undergone 
certain stages of development, that he is a product of society,s 
that he is a being suffering from the conflicts between his con- 
scious and unconscious selves, etc. But, man feels himself to be not 
only this but something more than that which science has estab- 
lished. Man cannot be satisfied with scientific fact alone, for 
Science depicts man as a being lacking that dignity of which he 
is aware and has been made aware by virtue of his creation, 
i.e. his capacity for reason and self-education, his power to make 
choices of good and evil and of moral development, his desire 
for fellowship and love, his ability to create civilizations and 


2. M. Scheler, Die Stellung den Menshen im Kosmos, cited by N. Berdyaev 
The Destiny of Man, trans. from Russian, Natalie Duddington (3rd ed., 
London: Geoffrey Bles, 1948), p. 48. 

3. N. Berdyaev, op. cit., p. 48. 

4. See David E. Roberts, Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935), p. 153. 

5. See Gillin and Gillin, Cultural Anthropology (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948), chap. XXVI, for a discussion of the theories of 
socialization. 
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cultures and, lastly, his ability to transcend his physical state in 
search of spiritual communion with the Eternal, — all of which 
attest to the fact that he enjoys a superior and ruling position 
in the universe over the animal world. In spite of all naturalis- 
tic attempts to equate man and animal, the view that man is 
something more than animal is as strong as ever and has not yet 
been validly refuted. 


As a result of the inadequacy of scientific knowledge to 
answer the problem of man’s true nature, many people are 
anxiously turning towards Christianity for solutions. Pious Chris- 
tians, learned and unlearned alike, have found insights within 
the Christian Faith relating to the nature of man about which 
they are convinced that they are not only psychologically sound 
but also empirically valid presuppositions for an intelligent ap- 
proach to the problems that beset modern man.°* 


This paper purports to show the contribution that Church 
Fathers, from Irenaeus to St. John of Damascus, have made 
toward the development of the Christian doctrine of man. Since 
Orthodox Theology is believed to be an exposition and develop- 
ment of the Theology of the Early Church, what the Church 
Fathers have said about the nature of man is of no small impor- 
tance to an Orthodox Christian today. 


The Christian doctrine of man has been traditionally based 
on the interpretation of the expression «xat’ eixdva xai xat’ dpoi- 
wow»,? wherein God is said to have created man in His image 
and according to His likeness. The exact meaning of this phrase 
has always challenged the minds of the ablest Christian thinkers 
since the second century. That there are many difficuties en- 
countered in the attempt to understand the deeper meaning of 
this phrase has been well expressed by St. Gregory of Nyssa.* 
However, whatever has been said by way of interpreting this 
expression is only an attempt to express the basic Christian con- 


6. For example, Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (New 
York: Charles Scrimner’s Sons, 1941) preface, p. VII: “There are resources 
in the Christian Faith for an understanding of human nature which have 
been lost to modern culture.” 

7. The Hebrew - Betsalmenu, Kidmuthenu; The Latin - Imago et Simi- 
litudo; the English - Image and Likeness. I have used the Septuagint Ver- 
sion beause this form has contributed more to the development of the idea 
in Orthodox Theology. 


8. St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 44, 1328A: «"Eou ydeo, 
Eotw > uot ye dSoxei, } tod dvbew@xov xatacxerm qobegd tis xal dvoeguivevtos, 
xai moAAGd xai Grdneupa év adti] pvotigia Ocod éEaxovitovoa.> 

Ibid., 44, 1340B: <Ei pidooogeiv xegi tov xar’ eixdva xai duoimow 6ovAe, oft 
@prooigpnoov, olm tx tHv txtdcs: GAd’ &x tv évtds cov tév xevntdiv Bedv yvi- 
Qtoov.> 
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viction that man is essentially a spiritual being and that his true 
nature can be understood only in a theological context. 


Christian expositors have always interpreted the expression 
in the light of the New Testament, which teaches that our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the Image of the invisible God and that the Image 
in man can be determined only in relation to Him. Of course, 
Old Testament scholars seem to agree that the expression de- 
scribes man as he is and that it does not refer to any form of 
human existence prior to the Fall. Nevertheless, this view is 
not in opposition to the Orthodox teaching that the whole man 
even in his fallen state is still the image of God, albeit, this 
—— has been defaced but not completely obliterated on account 
of sin.» 


It was Irenaeus who first tried to define in a systematic 
way the expression, teaching that the Image of God refers to 
man’s rational and free being. Since his time, other Christian 
writers have depended on this view and have added other ele- 
ments to the image, such as immortality, dominance over animals, 
creativity, holiness, love, etc. 


To Irenaeus Christian writers have also been indebted for 
the distinction between the two words image and likeness, 
although in the Masoretic text the expression seems to be only 
an example of Hebrew parallelism. This cleavage in the mean- 
ing of the expression has influenced the thought of many Chris- 
tian Fathers and has served the purpose of expressing the basic 


9. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 30, 17C: « .. tov Eow Evigquwxov, tov Xal ZXVQLTEQOV 
xai dndéotegov. Eyo yao xatad tov Eow &viewxov: ta Fo ovx &y@, GAG éua- 
tym 8€ 16 hoyixdv ths woxis. TO odv o@p0. bud t6 obv o@ua, deyavov TOU 
aviemxov, wuyns Seyavovy &viewmos 5é xveiws, 16 xa’ avtiv Tv weyny.> 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, op. cit., 44, 264B: «Ey yde xata tov Eow Gvigwxov 

. ov ya N xelo eyo, GAG bya 16 hoyrxdv Tis Wwexiis. ‘H bE xelg pégos tov 
dviQamov. “Qote 6 peév oOpua, deyavov tov avigwnov, weyiis Seyavov, dviewx0s 
Sé xvgiws xat’ aityy THY Wuyxny.> 

10. Col: 1, 15; Ph: 2, 6; Ro: 8, 29. Irenaeus, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 7, 
1167C: «’Ev ois nQd08_v ZQSVOLS &héyeto pwev xat’ eixova Ge0b yeyovévat t6v 
Gviewnov, ovx edeixvuto bé. “Ett yae (G6QatOs fw 6 Adyos, od xat’ eixiva 6 
views éyeyovet. Ava totto 8H xai TH dpoimow Gadios dxébaiev. “Oxdte dé 
oaQ5 éyeveto 6 Aoyos tov Geod, Ta Gupdtega ExexiQuoe xa yaa (xad) THY eixdiva 
EdevEev dind@s, adds todto yevouevos, SxeQ Tv A elxarv avtow xai THY duoimov 
be6aiws xatéotnoe, ovveEouoimoas tév dvOqmnov tT dogat@ Tlargi.> 

Origen, Migne, P. G. 14, 53C: «' Opoiws dé onl Xquotds aOxXN ta nar’ elxdva 
Yevonevaov cov. Ei yag ot .viqactor xan’ eixova, qh eixov 5€ xata tév Tlatéga, 
16 Hev xa TOU Xeuotov 6 Ilatye aexn: t6 dé nate tOv avigaxwv 6 Xguotis, 
yevouevov xata 16 od gar elxadv, GAG xata thy elxdva.> 

St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 29, 724: «Ekxaw nev cod Xqutds, 55 Fon, qn, 
eixev tod Geod tod GOQatov.> 

11. See Frank Gavin, Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodor 
Thought (London: S.P.C.K., 1936), p. 167 for reference to Androutsos,. 
Dyovouniotes and Mesoloras. 


12. Panayotis Bratsiotis, “Genesis 1, 26 in Orthodox Theology”, Ortho- 
dovia, (Vol. XXVII, Issue No. 4, 1952). 
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Orthodox teaching that man was not initially created perfect 
but was endowed with all those gifts that were necessary for 
communion with his Creator and for the attainment of the end 
for which he was created.** On this point, Orthodoxy has always 
taught that only with the proper use of these natural gifts, in 
cooperation with Divine Grace, would man grow in spirit and 
become like unto God.** 


It is interesting to note that although Irenaeus believed 
that the Image consists of man’s endowment of reason and free- 
dom, and although he taught that Adam enjoyed a certain degree 
of blessedness in his primitive state, he did not attribute to him 
any degree of perfection, as did Augustine and, later, Catholic 
Theology. According to Irenaeus, man was created as a child, 
vymov, which from the state of innocence was destined, and en- 
dowed with the powers, to grow to maturity.**5 This view under- 
lies Orthodox thought on the Primitive State. It is characteris- 
tic of Orthodox Theology that it has said very little about the 
State of man prior to the Fall, taking the example of the Church 
Fathers. St. John of Damascus, for example, the greatest Dog- 
matician of the Orthodox Church, in his celebrated work <"Exdoou 
"Axoubys tis 'Oodod6Eov Ilictewc» does not have a special chapter 


13. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 30, 29C: <Té6 wév xavr’ elxdva pice dé5ota1 Fpiv, 
xa aGuetabanrov && dexis xal cic 16 téhos oupndgeott’ 16 Sé xat’ dSpoiwor, 
meometoews ,xai ev xatogtovpev fotegov.> 

St. Basil. Migne, P. G. 30, 32C: «”Eotw otv Svuvaper pév x6 tv gyol Aoyrxdv 
ua voegov, & dy xai xar’ eizdva nenovjodai pe deixvvow évegyeia S€, 16 xal 
avrinoandijvar tis aeetis, xai rede. xatogd@oa 16 xaddv, xai ottws edteiv dia 
tis delotns xoditeias sic 16 xal’ duoiwow tov Geov.» 

St. Basil, Migne P. G. 30, 32C: «"Qote 16 pév xar’ eixdva Geot, doxn sori zai 
gita tod dyatot fv edbic év tO xtieobar ovyxatabebrnuéevny ti Pioe: pov FZoxn- 
var TO dé xa’? dpoimow OBeod, Eoxatov éx tHv Egywv pov, xai tHv megi ta xara 
movwov, xai tis meds SAnv Conv évagerov kaywyis, xegryivetai por 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 273A: «To pév, ty xtice Exouev 16 
dé, x xgomeécews xatogtoduev. "Ev th xgmtH xatacxevy ovvundoyxer Tuiv 16 
nar’ eixova yeyevijobat Ocov- éx meoaigécews Tyuiv xatogtovta 16 xat’ dyoiwot 
elvan Ocov.» 

Cyril of Jerusalem, Migne, P. G. 33, 836B: «Kai 16 pév xa’ eixova, trabe: 
t6 5€ xad’? duordtyta, S14 THY nagaxonv Ruavewoe.> 

14. St. John Chrysostom, Migne, P. G. 54, 593: O b€ G65 ovy ottws, 
a) evdéws YEVOMEVOV avtov éxi TV TuULhY TAVTHY iyaye, _Setxvig btt ov xaTOg- 
dwpatov éotiv cuovby 16 yevouevov, GAG teia yas, Mag ovx etry.» 

St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 94, 924A: - - Ato eovoiav Exovta 
wéverv, xal moonontearvy tv tO ayab@, tH deig cali See XaQit. Woattws xai 
torxeodIa éx tov xahov. . .» 

Tbid., 94, 972A: «Xon dé ywooxew, Str Hh ev Goeth, & tot Oeod 2560y ev tH 
gion, xai adtdg tou xavtds ayatot aitia, xai extras tijs abtod ovvegyias 
xai bondeiac, ddvvatov dayatdov tedijoa H xmeGEa tyudc.» 

15. Irenaeus, Migne, P. G. 7, 1105A, C: ©. . obtw xat 6 Oed¢ adtés pév 
olos te iw Tagaczety ax’ GOxnS ™® évoqan t6 tédevov, 6 b¢ dvbeumo5 advvatos 
Labeiv avr viytios yoo i.> 

Tbdid., 7, 1107A: . . OTH nai HV GQXNV 6 pév O26 buvatds iy, 5id6vau 6 
téhevov tT évoqdnp, éxeivos 5¢ dott yeyovas, advvatos iw iabesiv atté, H Aa- 
Sav ZLMQToat, A xal YWonoas HOTAOL ELV. Kai &d& totto ovvevytiatey Yiés TOU 
Geov, téhews dv, tH dvdgdm, ov d1’ éavtov, GAAG bia 16 ToD avbQdxov vimov 
ottm ywWEovmevos, O> dvbewxos adtév ywoeiv idvvato on 
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on the Fall2* His description of the Primitive State” is not 
intended to convey the meaning that man was created perfect, 
for, as the great Doctor elsewhere writes, man had to develop 
his faculties and to grow in spirit with the aid of Divine Grace. 
The purpose of such exaggerated, descriptive language is to point 
out by contrast the degree to which man has been degraded from 
his original state of purity and harmony with God as a result 
of sin. 

In the writings of the Church Fathers the image has been 
traditionally referred to as man’s rational faculties.* This idea, 
it is true, is similar to the Platonic and Aristotelian conception 
of man as Aoyixdv Caov (animal rationale). But the Church Fathers 
have emphasized reason because they have believed that by 
proper use of reason man is able to learn of his Creator and to 
enjoy communion with him; i.e. they have taken the position that 
knowledge is necessary if man is to reach any degree of simi- 
larity to God.»* It is not true that the Fathers equate entirely the 
Image with the reason of the fallen man. In their interpreta- 
tion of the expression “In His Image” they are referring primarily 
to man’s rational being prior to the Fall. Their familiarity with 
the biblical view of sin and its effects upon human nature does 
not permit them to lose sight of the fact that human reason, as 
a result of sin, has been weakened and is unable to lead man to 
God unaided by Divine Grace. However, that the Fathers speak 
so much about the Image as the rational nature of man and do 
not emphatically differentiate between reason of the Primitive 
State and that found in natural man is in harmony with the 
position of Orthodox Theology which accepts man (including i.e. 


— 


16. Adolph Harnack, History of Dogma, trans. Neil Buchanan (8rd ed., 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1903) Vol. III, p. 285, n. 1 

17. St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 94, 921A: «’Exoinoev otv 6 Beds tév 
viemnov dxaxov, evdi, évagetov, Giuxov, auéguivov, radon Geeti xatnyAaioné- 
vov, miow dyadots xond@vta, olov tia xdcpov Sevtegov . . .> 

18. Clement of Alexandria, Migne, P. G. 9, 140A: «Eixov pév yao Oeod 
Oyos Oeiog xai b6aciiixds, dvbowmo0s dxatiys: eixwv 8 eixdvos avigw@mvos vots.> 

Origen, Migne, P. G. 14. 153B: «Olav oyéow Exe 6 év éExdotm avdeamm Adyos 
medg tév Adyov Gedv, toia'ty elvor wai h xat’ eixdva oxéois tov avdgw@rov xQd¢> 
tov @edv.> 

Athanasius, Migne, P. G. S5, 1048: <«. .. oy, axhOs, Goxeg xadvta ta éxi 
vis Gh oya Coa, Extioe TOUS dvb qamous cs, GAAG xata tiv Eavtov elxova éxoinoev 
attovs, petadovs avtois xal Tis tov ldiov Adyov duvapems, fva doreg oxide TiIvas 
Eyovtes Tov Aéyov, nal YEVOMEVOL | Loyunol, diapéeverv év paxagutyt. dvvynioot, 
C@vtec tév GAniivév xai dvtws tHv dylov év xagadelow biov.> 

St. Basil, Migne. P. G. 32, 864C: «Om xaddv pev 6 vovc: xai év tovT@ Exonev 16 
nar’ elxdva tod xtioavtos.> 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 273B: «Kav’ eixéva yao Fxw 16 
hoyixds elvar, xa’ dnoiwow 5é yivonar év t@ XQuotiavés yevéodas.» 

St. John Chrysostom, Migne. P. G. 56, 443C: «Aid tovto xai eixwy Orci 
3 vous : = 6 vovc, xai eviéwms xtiter nag’ éavt@ ayoeds, dvatwyeagei, dxdov, 

nuov.. 

Cyril of Alexandria, Migne, P. G. 74, 276D: «Tl exointat toivyy touti 16 
hoyrxdv éxi tiis, Yiis C@ov, gyui by tov vdquxov, && doxiis, xat’ elxdva tod Kri- 
oavtas, xata tas Teagasc... » 

19. St. Basil, Migne P. G. 32, 69: «<‘Ouoiwoig 5é, oie dvev yvdoews h S€ 
yv@ois, ovx éxtéc bdaypatwv.> 
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his rational being) as the “Image of God”, even in his fallen state. 


By stressing the rational being of man,*° the Fathers have 
tried to emphasize the human faculty that gives man superiority 
over other creatures. It would be hard to deny that the use of 
reason has made man the creator of civilization and culture, 
which the rest of the animal world lacks. Animals have learned 
to manipulate material things and may even undergo emotional 
experiences similar to those of human beings, but they have 
been unable to better themselves, to change even their methods 
of habitation. Furthermore, man alone of all creatures has the 
capacity for thinking, knows of the reality of moral values and 
enjoys the ideas of truth, beauty and righteousness that few 
would deny. 


Together with the rational faculties of man, the Church 
Fathers admit free-will (atteEovcwv) as essential to the character 
of the Image.” This, of course, is due to the fact that freedom 


20. Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. I (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951) p. 259: “Man is the image of God in that in which he 
differs from all other creatures, namely, his rational structure.” 


21. Justin the Martyr, Migne. P. G. 6, 393B: «Od yae oneg ta GAda, olov 
dévboa xai tetedzodsa, pndév Suvaueta xgoagéoe: xgdttev, éxoinoev 6 Oxdc 
tov &vboewzxov.> 

Theophilus of Antioch, Migne, P. G. 6, 1096A: «’Ehevtegov ydg xai atreEov- 
ovov éxoinoev 6 Geds tév dvbqunov. > 

St. Basil, Migne, 30, 32B: « "Exéto év atti th xticer 16 nar’ eindvar yevéodw 
bé xai a? dpoiwory oui tis olxeias onovdijc: éxevdn mv Sivoyiv tovtov Exer 
év tH ¥ pvoe Aabav 

Cyril of ne, Migne, 33, 477: «Kati yivwoxe, Sti woyn Exerc airreEovouov, 
Egyov Qeov xdAdotov, xat’ eixdva tov mexoinxdtoOS.> 

Macarius of Egypt, Migne, 34, 592A: «=v 5 Sua TOvTO el xat’ eixdva xal 
dpoiwory Gcoi, éxevdn Goneg é eds adteEovous goti, xal 6 dere moet 
OUTMS xai ov avteEovows el, xai éav BéAns dxohéodar, TQENTIS pvoews el-> 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, 44, 184: «Ev 5é t@v xavtwv xai 16 ehevdegov 
dvayxn elvan maui un ixetedyPai twtr qvoixf Suvacteig: GAN’ adteEovotov mQdc 16 
Soxotv Exew tHY yvouny.> 

St. John Chrysostom. Migne, P. G. 58, 158D: «’Exei otv adteEovouov jhudv 
tHv pvow eigydoato 6 tav Shwv Oedcs.» 

Cyril of Alexandria, Migne, P. G. 74, 277): «’Enevdn, 5é avrrongoaigetos dv, 
nai (tas tav Wiov ternuatwov MEMLOTSEULEVOS Fvias (poled yaq, THs eixdvos xatl 
atti xateEovodter yaog t&v olxeiwv teAnudtov Oedc), étedxn xai xémtmxe.> 

St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G, 94, 1037C: ¢Ei xa’ elxdva Tis paxagias 
xai ixegovoiov bedtytos 6 &viegwaos yeyévyntar abteEovoos 8é qice xai teAntim 
H teia piotc, Goa xai 6 Gvbownos, ds atitijs eixwv, abteEotows pice xai dedn- 
tixds. Td yag avteEovoov, tédnow deioavto ot Ilatéges.» 
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is grounded in reason, for only rational beings have the power 
of a self-determining will and can rightly be considered free to 
make choices of good and evil.2? Again, according to Orthodox 
thought, free-will in natural man as well as in the Primitive State 
is not considered perfect. The power of freedom that was given to 
man by his Creator had to be developed through proper exercise 
and obedience to the will of God. That this power in man was 
not perfect is evidenced by the fact of sin.?* 


Many Church Fathers relate the Image of God in man to 
man’s primitive state of sinlessness and innocence, as well as 
capacity for moral perfection.2* This capacity, too, was given to 
man potentially (Svvaue.) and it was required of him to develop 
from the stage of innocence and childhood to mature holiness, 
and to approximate the Holiness of God in accordance with the 
divine commandment: <"Eoeote otv tpeic tédsior do 6 Tlatie tpaev 
év ovoavoic téAews got» (Matt: 5,48). Even with this gift man 
was in need of the sustaining power of God’s Grace in order to 
| Ae veo to achieve any degree of similarity to the Holiness of 

25 


22. St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 94, 960D: «Tot yag Aoyixod 
16 wey gout dewontixdy, t6 S€ xgaxtixdv. Sewentixdv pev, 16 xatavooiv a> 
Exe. ta Svtar xgaxtixdv Sé, 16 Govdevtixdv, 16 dQitov toic xQaxtoic tév de- 
tov Adyov. xai xahodor 16 pév Pewentixdv, voiv, 16 5¢ agQaxtixdv, Adyovy xai 1d 
pév dewoentixdv, cogiav, 16 5¢ xnoaxtixdv pedvnoiv. Ids otv 6 bowevdpevos, as 
éx’ air tis aigéoews ovens tHv RQaxtéwv, Govhevetan, tva 16 mooxgbey éx tis 
Goviiis EAnto. xai Ehduevoc mae ei 5é TOUTO, + dvayxng nague~iotatar t@ ho- 
yng t6 abteEovoov yao obv Eotat hoyixdv, i hoyexdv bv, xdeLOvV Bota ee 
xai abteEovotov. “Otev xoi ta GAoya ovx eioiv atte5ovou. &yovtas yao 
ind tis Micews, Treg &yovor 56 obdé dvtthéyouor th voy do¢Eer, add’ oe 
dgexbaot Tivos, 6QuU@c. med Thy mati. ‘O dé Gvigunos, Aoyixds dw, &yet wdidhov 
my gtow fmeg Gdyeta 86 xai deeyduevos, cineg tA, Eovciav Exe évaxatti- 
oa thy Seekw, H axodovifjoa airy.» 

23. Cf. Harold L. DeWolf, A Theology of the Living Church (New York: 
Harper and Bros.. 1953) p. 204: “The innocence of infancy is not to be con- 
fused with the positive virtue of maturity, much less with the strong 
righteousness of God. That neither the first man nor any of us once pos- 
a ~ 2 perfect love of right and abhorrence of evil is proved by the fact 
of sin. 


24. St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 94, 924A: «’Enoinoe dé abrév pvoet 
dvapdetytoy, nat dednoe avteEovoiov. * Avaydgrntov SE q—nm, ob > pH ént- 
dexopevov duagriav: WOvov yao t6 Oriov Guagtias totw <dvenidextov’ GAX’ ody OS 
év TH pvoer 16 Guagtave Exovta, év tH meometoer 5€ wHAdov.> 

25. Tbid., 94, 924A: «. .. iro éSovaiav Exovta péverv, xai MQOKOATELV év t@ 
ayat@ » Th Beia ovvegyovmevov yaerTt doavtws xa teéxeodar éx Tov xahov, xai év 
TH xax@ yiveodar, tot Oeod xnagaxweotvtos S14 16 adteEodmov. Ovdx deeth yao 
tO 6iq@ yivépevov.> 
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Goodness in man** and the tendency within him toward 
spiritual growth and moral purification is from God and innate 
in man, according to the Fathers.” This inclination toward the 
xaov is a qualification of man that truly establishes him over 
and above animal nature. It is, furthermore, a moral striving 
after the perfect Holiness of God that Science is unable to 
explain on the basis of its premises and presuppositions. This 
phenomenon is just another example of man’s dissatisfaction with 
scientific knowledge alone and his desire to arrive at a more com- 
prehensive description of man’s nature, and an understanding of 
man that is more coherent with the facts of life. That man makes 
moral choices is a factor of paramount importance in the proper 
understanding of man as essentially a spiritual entity. 


Immortality is also considered by some Fathers to be an 
element of the Image.7* If God is immortal, then man who is 
created in His Image must somehow be indestructible. This state 
of incorruptibility is not a natural endowment, according to the 


26. God is goodness, and not a morally neutral Being. Man, too, was 
created with the stamp of goodness and his nature was positively directed 
toward the right. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 184: «Ad totto xeguyrtixi] th Povn 
Gxavta ovihabav 6 Adyos éojpavev, év tH eineiv, xan’ eixdva Oeod yeyeviodat 
tov dvbgwxov. “Icoov yag tom totto tH eineiv, Sti xavtdcs ayatod pétoxov 
tiv avbewxivny pvow éxoinoev. Ei yao xnowpa pev ayatdv 16 Ociov, éxeivov 5é 
tovto elxav: Go év tH xAnges elvar xnavtéc ayatod, xedco 16 aexttumov 7 elxadv 
Eye. thv dyowrtyta.> 

See also Christos Androutsos, Aoyyatixy, (Athens: 1907), p. 139. J. Gre- 
sham Machen, The Christian View of Man (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., 1947) p. 172. 


27. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 31, 909B: «Tdav te yao xaddrv étouév Exuduuntixot 
rons, el xai Str pddiota Giddy patvetas xahdv? xoi OTOQ YTV mQ6¢ t6 oixeiov xai 
— Exyouev ddidaxtws, xai toic evegyétais éxovoiws xGoav Evvoiav éxxdn- 

wiev.> 

mst. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 94,972A: «Xen S€é ywooxev, Sn h pév 
digeth &x tod Geov &560y ev tH (iver. . .> 


28. Tatian, Migne, P. G. 6, 820B: «<Adyos yao 6 Exovedvuoc, II vetpa YEYOvVOS 
ax6 tov Tl ateds, xai Adyos bx tis hoyixiis duvdyews, “OTA THY TOU Yevvnoavtos 
avtév Tl ateds wipnow, elxova Tis, épavaocias tév dvigwxov étxoinoev: tva doneQ 
q agptagoia raga TH Oe@, tév adtév tedmov poigav dvboewxos petahabav, Exn 
xad t6 Gbdavatov.> 

Athanasius, Migne P. G. 25, 104A, C: <Ottws wey ovv 6 Ged¢ tO6v Evbiqumov 
mexoinne, xal péverv heed noev ev dpbagaig :-. oe bev ya xatad vol 
&vOqunos Bvytés, dite dn 2 ot% vtwv yeyovas. Ad tis neds adtév xatavonoews, 
jubdrvev dv ti xata qiow e—bogdv, xai Euewev dgbagtos, xatdaneg  Logia myo 
Il gocoxh vouwv b6eb6aimns agtagcia. “Agiagtos S& dv, ECn Aoindv ws Cesc, 
&> xov xai } Seia Teaq) toitto onuaivovoa éyovoa. ’Eyw elxa, teoi torte, 
xai vioi ‘Ywiotov wdvtes: ipeic 5€ ds Gvdeuxo axobvioxete xai els tHv GexdvTOV 
xintete.> 

,Caesarius, Migne, P. G. 38, 1120: «T6 dé xat’ elxiva, as TQOEDHY, év tO Gh 
vit@ xal GQxix@ tis weyiis por Soxei, oby étéQus dé HR as MQOeIQE TOL — 

Pe gm moe. Migne, 7. & 4, 1101A: «“O yao Ged¢ Extice tév dGvdgwxov 

dbagoia xav’ elxéva tijs GidvotrYCOS éxoinoey atév.> 
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Fathers, but a gift that is achieved by man as a result of obedi- 
ence to God.?° 


Man is a creative being (Snoveyidov G@ov) and in this power 
to create the Fathers find a resemblance of man to God, his 
Creator.2° Man is able to create civilizations and cultures and to 
realize the ideas that he conceives, in the example of the First 
Creator: «Ilowmjowpev aviowmov xat’ eixdva Tstéoav xai xa’ dpoiworve 
(Gen: 1,26). It is interesting to note that Theodoret of Cyrus 
writes on the manner in which man differs from God in the 
exercise of this power to create.** For him, God alone is able to 
create «éx tov py dvtoc» (ex nihilo) without effort and pain; man 
is in need of pre-existing matter in order to build, and requires 
time and effort. 


St. Basil finds a resemblance of man to God in his capacity 
for fellowship,2? while St. Gregory of Nyssa is keen to observe 
that man is a mystery and that he is unknowable, just as God his 


29 Irenaeus, Migne, P. G. 7, 1107A: « ‘Yxorayy 8é Geod, apbagota xol xAQa- 
povn apbagoias, ofa dyévvntos. Ava. TAVTHS tis taEews, xai Tovottwv qubpav, 
xai THS Tovadtns aywyis, 6 yevvntés xai xexhacpévos Gvigwnos xat’ elxdva xai 
dpoimow tod dyevvyntov yiveta Beds.» 

380 St. John Chrysostom, Migne, P. G. 56, 443: «Aid tovto xai eixav Geod 6 
vots. ’Evvoei 6 vos, xai evtiwms xtiter. nag’ tavt@ dyogds, dvalwyeagei, dxAov, 
Sijpov.> 

Theodoret of Cyrus, Migne 80, 104B: «”Eou dé xa Ghia evgetv as Goxetunov 
Minata. Anuwovgyei ya xai 6 d&vbgunoc, nate Hino TOU HETOLNKOTOS coi, 
xai oixias, xat teixn, xai moAeis, xai Mpévas, xai vais, xai vewqui, xai d&euata, 
xat Etega pera.» 

St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 95, 97A: «Kav’ elnova. pev héyetau 
mis dvb amos xaTa TO voos d5ioua, nal tO Tis Wuxiis, Htou 6 dxatarnttov, cd 
adecgntov, 16 abavatov, 16 adteEovoiov, vai univ xai 16 doxixdv, xai texvoyovixdv, 
xai oixodountixdov ... > 


31. Theodoret of Cyrus, Migne, P. G. 80, 104 BC: «<'O pév yae tov Shwv 
G65 xai && Svtwv xa &% uy Ovtwy Sryoveyei, xai dixa xOvOU xal xQdvov" Gua 
yag tT 6ovdndiwar Ragayet t6 86Eav dvb qucos dé detta pév Bans, detta. xai 
deyavov, xai bovi7 is, aut évivuroewv, xalt xQdvov, xai xdvov, xai texyv@v étéQuv 
fig THV TOV YEVONEVOU ZxATMOXEVTY . . .> 

32. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 31, 917A: « Tis obv oim oldev, Str Huegov xai %0t- 
Vorvixov C@ov é &vOgaos, xai ovyi HOVaOTIxdv, OVE Gyouov; OvdSév yag obtws TSt0v 
THS @ioews Tuav, Gs td xoiwwvetv GAANAOLs, xai xoentetv GAAnA@v, xai dyandv 
tO dudqviov.> 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 156B: «Ovxobv éxerdy, Ev tv meQi Tis 
Betas gvoews dewQovpeve got tO GHOTAANTTOV Ths ovoias: avayxn xia xai év 
Tout Thy eixdva QOS tO GQXETUNOV Exetv TV pinoy. > « "Exevdy dé drapevyer THV 
yraow } xard tév voiv tov TwseteQov vas, bs ~ou xar’ cixdova tov xtiOavTOS, 
dxQu6 7, Qd5 TO ine gxeievov Exe thy duowtynta, th xa’ gavtév dyvootw xaga- 
xTHEILWY THY GxaTaANnTTOV PiOLV.> 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 1333 B: «Ildoa 5¢€ i} megi avthy dxa- 
TaAypia xai aodipera. xa adniia, ovdév Etegov aivitteta ei py tO xvelms xai ddn- 
DOs elxdva adti elvar tod axatadkiaztov Geov.» 
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Creator is.*2 The Fathers have also tried to find in man trinita- 
rian resemblances to the Holy Trinity. 


In the effort to determine the deeper meaning of the phrase 
cxat’ eixdva xai xa’ duoiwows the Fathers have taught that man 
was created in the Image of God in that he was given the ca- 
pacity to know his Creator®> and enjoy communion with Him.+« 


Another important element of the Image which throws light 
upon the nature of man as being a spiritual being is the fact 
that he is able to rise above his impulses** and to direct his 
thought and spiritual powers toward realities other than natu- 


33. St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 1329B: <Ov yag piav tia eixdva xai 
dnoimow Oeot 6 dvbewxos xéxtytal, GAAG xal devtégav, xai teitnv eEemovivwv 
Honeg év éodxtem tii xai oxayeagig tum] od qvoixij, ths telovnootatov O«ed- 
THOS TO pVOTHQLOV.> 

Cyril of Alexandria, Migne, P. G. 76, 1088: «Ovxoiv xdv ei yéyove, 
xav’ elxova tov Yiov 6 dviewnoc, xat’ ottws got xat’ eixdva Geov. “Odns yao 
ait@ tis ‘Aylas Teuidos of xaqaxtijges ehAdpxovm, dite 8H xai pits ovons Tis 
xata vow tedtyntos év Ilargi xai Yi@ xai dyip Ilvemmot . . . xai elnev 
@ed> «Iloimowpev . . . Tyetéqave 16 5é Tyetégav, oty tévds xQocwmxov SHAworv 
Exe, dia tor 6 év tevwiv inootdoceow elvar 16 ths Beias xai deertov micews 
xAHQwUG.> 

St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 95, 228D: «T6 xat’ eixéva xai dpoi- 
ov Geod elvar té6v G&vogwxov, totto SynAoi, 16 év tevwiv idimdpaow elvai tHv tovTOU 
voegav xai Aoyixyv wuynv tovtéotiv vos xai Adyos xai xvedpa, olov éni tijs 
Beias ovoias, Ilatne xai Yidc xai Iveta d&yiov.> 

34. St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 94, 1340D: «Tgitos TQdm05 eixdvos, 6 
xata pyinow ind Ocod yevouevos, tovtéotiv 6 dvigwsoc. Il @> yaQ é XTLOTOS, 
Tis avtijs pioews Eotar tH dxtiotwm, GAAG xata pinnow; “Qoxeg yaQ vous 6 
Tlatye, xai Adyos 6 Yids, xai Ivetpa 16 dyov, els eds, ottw xai voics xai 
2b6yos xai xvedpa elo d&vbguxos.> 

35. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 29, 499: «. . . GAD’ Sums five Tov voeiv na ovvi- 
éva. tov éavtdv Ktiotny wot Anuioveyév Svvayis nai év Tots avbqwztors DUAQEXEL. 
*Evewvonoe yao ets a) NQTWOV: TOUVTEOTL, wolgav Tia Tis idias yagitos évané- 
Beto tO avbowxw, va tH duoig émywooxy 16 Suorov.>» 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 13840C: «Au yao tavtyy xai povnv 
tiv ditiav toodtov Cwov 6 Geds xateoxevacev, Exeidy Euehdev év xdouw xnouxdijvat 
td) Tis ayias Toad: 5 MvoTTQuoy, as SvoeQunvevtov te xal dxatahytov: Wa Exns 
év éavt@, 6 xat’ eixdva xat Suto Geov, thv eixdva xai dpoimow xal tog 
timous xal ta xagadeiypata tis ayias Touddos. > 


36. Irenaeus, Migne, P. G. 7. 1108C: «”Edet 5€ tév dvbéguxov xep@tov yevéodau, 
zal yevouevovy avEjoa, xai avEjoavta avdguiiva, xai dvigubévta xAnduviivas, 
zai xhypuviévta évicyioa, xai évoxvoavta do0Eacbiva, xai dSoEaodévta ideiv 
tov gavtot Aconéty.»> 

Athanasius, Migne, P. G. 25,5 CD: «Ovdév yao Exwv Euddv0v eis trv regi TOU 
Brod yvdow tewget pev det Bud tis avtou xatagdotytos tv tov Ilateds eixdva, 
tov Geov Adyou, od xai xat’ eixdva yéyovev.> 

37. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 30, 20B: « Agxixdv el Cdov, dvdouxe, mol ti dov- 
heveis toils adder; ti ceavtod 16 Gbiwpa xatabdddetrs, xai dSo00h0s yivn tis 
duagtias ; 

Ibid., 30,37A: «Adid ob pév pidatte 16 dobév dkimua dgxwv éxtictys, 
Gexov xatav.> 
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ralistic ones.** This power in man to transcend his material 
being is innate,** according to the Fathers, and a very important 
difference which cannot be overlooked when comparing man with 
the rest of the living creatures. 


Besides these ideas on the meaning of the phrase, a few 
Church Fathers find the Image of God in man in his capacity to 
love, a capacity that St. Basil also feels is innate in man. St. 
Gregory of Nyssa is emphatic on the importance of love in the 
character of the Image. He is of the opinion that if this is lack- 
ing then the whole character of the Image is altered.** This view 
is also taken by modern scholars;* Ian Sutti expresses the idea 
that the fundamental instinctual endowment in man is the need 


38. Tatian, Migne, P. G. 6, 8837B: <Mévos 5¢ 6 &vbemmos eixav xal 
tod Oeov. Aéyw 8€ évigqumov oxi tév Spore tois Cos ea GAAG nae 
xd9ewW pwév avdeuxdtytoOs, mQed¢ attov bé cév Oedv xex 

Gregory the Theologian, Migne, P. G. 37, TTA: Voxh y Eotw &yua Geod 
val xeeicoova poigny aigv d&yav xodée: tHv iegoveaviwve 

Cyril of Alexandria, Migne, P. G. 74, 277D: «. . . xaddxeg tia opeayita Tis 
Eavtov pioews évérmEev & Anuoveyds 16 IIivetpa 16 G&ywv, tovr’ Eon, thv azvonv 
tiis Cwiis, 50 as QOS t6 Gexétunov Siexdatteto xdhhos, Gxeteheito b€ xan’ eixéva 
TOU *TLOAVTOS, ™Q0¢ nGcav iéav deetis Suvdper tov évoinodévtos ait@ bu0- 
AQATOWLEVOS VEVUATOS.> 

39. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 31, 909BC: <Tdv te yaQ xah@v éopév éatupt, 
TLx01 qvarxas, a xa. ot pakiota Gd Giho paivetor xahdov: xa otOg YTV meds 16 
oixeiov xai ovyyevés Exouev abidaxtws, xal toic evegyétaic Exovatwg nécav Evvoiav 
exxhnoodpev. Ti ovv H))05 Beiov PavpacudtEegov; Tics Evvoww Tis TOU Oco0v pe- 
yahongereias YAQLECTEQA; TI oiog réisdos Wxiis ovtm Semis xal apogntos, @s 
6 an6 Geot éyyivouevos tH and XGONS xaxiacs xexadaguévy wuxy xai daxd dAntviis 
d:atdécews Aeyovon, Sti tetQEWpevy yas éy@ eiput;> 

Caesarius, Migne, P. G. 38, 1125: & es GAG onwiijea té6v mEd¢ atkrév Egwtos 
tiv éyxatéiiney Hote Sa pysjoews rQd¢ tév éxeivou TU QOOV Gurr dota.» 

Cyril of Alexandria, Migne, P. G. 76, 1087: <"Ou yao éveoxdon Th tov av- 
dedzov wuxi & neds xataocxevijs mavtis dyabow Epeots te xal xeodunia, xa 
yv@oi, cagynviet Agywv 6 xadvoogos Ilatiocs: «"Otav yag Fbvyn ta pH vouovV 
Exovta Mvoe. Ta TOV vOuOV rotEl.> 

40. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 31, 908: «’Adidaxtos nev H reds tév Oedv ayany 
. . « OUTe TO Gyandv Tovs TExOVTAS i, Poeewapéevors EteQos tdidaEev, otttws otv 
H xal mOAU pGAAov tod teiov xddov ovn ESudév got H padyoise GA’ dud ti 
ovotaoet TOU Caou TOU avi qdmov emu, ONEQUATIXOS TS Myos huiv éyxatabebAnta, 
oixotev Exw@v tas apoquas Tis mQds 16 ayaxdv oixeumdoews.> 

Ibid., 909 «Eytohjy toivey haSdovtes dyoxdy tov Oedv, thy ayamntumy bv 
VOL evduc TH AQHTH xataoxevy, ovyxatabAnseioay nexthypeda: wat T ardderEic 
ov tEwtev, GAA’ adtés dv tic nag’ éavtod xai év éautm xatayator.» 

41. St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44.187: «’Aydarm addw 6 O8dc, nal 
ayaans myn. Totto yao now ’Imdvyys 6 héyas, ou « Ayasm &x tov Orov» xai 
«6 Oed¢ dyaxy got tTOvTO xai husetEQov AEXOinTa nEedcw0V 6 THIS pvoews mh GOTNS. 
"Ev tovt@ yao, @not, «YV@OOVTAL NANTES, ott padntai ou éoré, &av ayandte 
Ghijhous.» Ovxoiv pn xagovons tavtys, Gras 5 xagaxtie tis elxdvog peta 
nexointat. ILavta ém6Aéner, xai ravta éxaxover T6 Ociov, xai xdvta Stegevvatat.> 

42. Emil Brunner, Man in Revolt; A Christian Anthropology, trans. Olive 
Wyon (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1939) p. 74: “Man is man to 
the extent in which he lives in love. The degree of his alienation from 
love is the degree of his inhumanity.” 

Panayiotis Bratsiotis, op. cit. p. 372: «Qs xUQLOV &é xai olmddes ororyeiov 
Tijs elxdvos tod Geod év tH avdewm éxdéxoucn thv aya.» 
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to love and be loved.** It appears then that the Image in man is 
as a spark of the Divine Love which looks in us for expression. 
It is unfortunate that man who was created by God to love 
and to be loved must on account of sin live in a world where 
hate seems to rule. That this contradiction within him is so 
strongly felt is an important reason for his discomfort and an- 
xiety. It is of consolation, however, to see that man, even in his 
fallen state, has the capacity to raise himself above hatred and to 
express, even in a small way, by works of charity the funda- 
—_— truth that he has been created in the Image of Divine 
ve. 


In summing up the Patristic ideas about the nature of man, 
one is able to conclude with St. John of Damascus that man is a 
«xohvieiAntov Coove,** for it is true that much has been and can be 
said about man. Yet, at the end, man still retains a certain stamp 
of mystery and remains one of the profoundest riddles of the 
universe. The Christian view of man, however, does have some- 
thing to say on this point by way of explanation. It is that: Man 
as the Image of God, cannot be totally understood without ref- 
erence to God his Creator, the First Unknowable. This the Fathers 
have pointed out by finding in man the power to transcend the 
world of physical being and to communicate with God. It is this 
point exactly where the mysterious element enters, for man, 
although by nature subject to the limitations imposed upon him 
by his material being, is at the same time free and unlimited 
in his capacity for spiritual growth and communication with the 
Divine Creator. This is obviously in opposition to modern views 
of man that would like us to believe that man comes into this 
world with nothing spiritual about him. 


The Fathers have clearly brought out also the idea that 
man in his present state is not perfect, but in a state of develop- 
ment and in sin. According to them, the whole man is in need of 
redemption and reinstatement, and this can be brought about 
only by faith in Jesus Christ and obedience to the will of God. 
For them, to become Godlike (and not God) was the goal of 
man at the time of Creation and they have tried to express 
this idea in the development of the phrase <xa?’ éduoiwov».*5 This 
term was used to develop the idea of Christlikeness, without 
which the Christian life is unintelligible. It is difficult to see how 


43. Ian Suttie, The Origins of Love and Hate, cited by David Cairns, The 
Image of God in Man (London: SCM Press, 1953) p. 233. 

44. St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 96, 608C: «”Eoyatov 8¢ xdvrov, 
Goneg twvé 6aciéa, 16 xodvbguintov Gaov tév dvigwxov, olxeig xyeiol xal elxim 
TYULMMEVOV... > 
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one can avoid using the distinction made by the Fathers and yet 
be true to the position that man is now in a state of conflict.*¢ 


On the basis of Patristic teaching, man has been found to 
be a person, a spiritual, self-conscious and self-determining being, 
with capacities for moral and religious life. He is the Image of 
God not only because of his rational nature, and other elements 
mentioned earlier, but because these divine gifts are directed 
Godward and place man in a special relation with God the 
Creator, apart for Whom these seem to be meaningless. This 
relation, as essential to the understanding of the nature of man, 
was brought out by St. John Chrysostom, who defines man as 
a being who not only has a rational nature, but who practices 
piety and virtue.*7 


Because of the exceptional gifts with which man was en- 
dowed, he has taken the highest position in the universe, over 
and above nature and the animal world. His rational nature, 
without doubt, has given him the power to rule over other in- 
habitants of this world and, in addition, the power to control 
many forces operating within nature. This ability has been em- 
phasized by the Church Fathers, especially St. John Chrysostom 
and Theodoret of Cyrus.** Others, like St. Basil and St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, have written extensively about the fact that, although 
man was created to rule in the universe, he has succumbed to 


sin and is ruled by his own passions.*® 


45. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 30, 33B: <«Il@s otv yéueta xa dpolmmv; Ava 
tov Evayyediov. Ti yae tom Xerotiavicuds; Geod dpoiwmms xata 16 evdexduevov 
avieaxov vor. Ei avadttw 16 elvan Xouotiavés, exeixdynt yevéotal Soros Oe@- 
Evévoar Xeuotév.> 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 273B: «Kavr’ eixéva yde Exw +6 Aoyt- 
xc elvor, xad’ dpolmow S€ yivoug év tH Xorotiavds yevéotat> 

Cyril of Alexandria, Migne, P. G. 76, 1088: «"Orav yag égavtovts motovs xai 
dyiovs tnoenowpev, téte 6 XoQurtdcs év THuiv ded tar pogmommevos, xai talc Tuetéqais 
biavoiais tovcs éavtod YaQaxtijeas evactedrtwv.> 

46. Emil Brunner, op. cit., Appendix I, p. 513. 

47. St. John Chrysostom, Migne, P. G. 49, 232: <"Avbgwmos yao Eottw, Ovx 
Sotis GxAGs xeigas xai mo5ac Exer aviqarov, oe? Sotis got Aoyixds pdvov, GAd’ 
Sotic evoéberav oa Geethv peta ragenoias doxei.> 

48. Idid., 538, 72D: «Katé& thy tijs Gextis obv elxdva now, od xat’ Exegdv = 
xat yaq_ xavtwv éxi ths Yiis Ggxovta tov &viguxov sSnnroveynoev 5 @edc, xai 
ovdév TOV ex ths yns fon tovtov peitov, GAAa xdvta ind th eEovolav thv 
TOUTOV TUYZGVEL . . > 

Theodoret of Cyrus, Migne, P. G. 80, 105B: «Ties 8é, cxar’ elxdva Geotr 
nate 6 deoxy yeyevnota tév &vbqanov Epacay, capectaty KEXOMEVOL TEX- 
unoia to Tov Tl ontiv éxaywyetv,> nai GQxETWOAY are “Qoxeg yagq avtés ta 
Srwv Exer tHv Seonoteiavy ottw St5uxe tO dvdednm@m tHv Gidéywov Coov tHv 
tEovoiav.> 

49. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 30, 37A: F cage péArw tneiov Gexewv; xal 
MoU POL TAVTA aQeLoL; "Ayvoeis '8é Gea, St t pveia tyoia xegi of, xai mddw 
towvrov SxyAov év ceaut@ xequpégets, xal évtds cov Siateiber Sunvexds ; Mixedv 
tyoiwv got 6 tupds . . . b SdAos . . . GEUC elo How. "AAAG ov Lev qohatte <6 
dobév dEimna &exov “éxtiotng, digxov “nadav.> 
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This last element of the Image—dominion over nature—has 
been the cause of much anxiety of late to thousands of people; 
for man has learned to release a tremendous amount of energy 
from matter which could easily serve destructive purposes. There 
is danger in the use of this power over nature, for man in his 
fallen state is free to turn this power against his fellow human 
beings. Humanity today, unfortunately, quivers before the pos- 
sibility that man, driven by hatred and greed, will use this royal 
gift of Divine Providence as a means of self-destruction. 


This danger, however, can be overcome only as man, every 
human being, is convinced of the fact that he has been created 
in the Image of God and undertakes day by day the task of be- 
coming more and more Christlike. This is one reason, a very prac- 
tical reason, why the doctrine of the Image takes such an im- 
portant place in the thought of our daily life. 
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MAN AND HIS TRUE LIFE 
ACCORDING TO THE GREEK ORTHODOX SERVICE BOOK 


Rev. John S. Romanides 
Institute de Theologie Orthodoxe, Paris 


What is the official view-point of the Greek Orthodox Church 
regarding man? 


Christ has been very definitely described by both the Councils 
and the Fathers as “perfect God and perfect man”. The term 
“perfect man”, however, has never been exactly defined in re- 
gard to the nature of its constituent parts. The definition of Christ 
being the perfect man has been accepted as sufficiently con- 
noting the human part of His nature in coexistence with His 
divinity. It seems then, that little help, if any, can be derived 
as to the nature of man from what the Church has believed about 
the humanity of Jesus Christ. 


The decisions of the Councils of the Church say nothing about 
man, while the Fathers have confronted us with a fundamentally 
varying point of view of man. Some Fathers claim that the soul 
is created immortal and rational by nature (e.g., St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, St. Methodius of Olympus), while others insist that the 
soul is subject to corruption and even complete destruction (Jus- 
tin Martyr, Dial. 6.1,2; Irenaeus, Against Heresies, bk.2,ch.34,4; 
Athanasius, de Incarnatione Dei, 4-5; Gregory Palamas, Kephalia 
Physika, 52. Migne, P. G. tom. 150-A.). 


But besides the Councils and the view-point of the Fathers 
there is something else that ought to be taken into serious con- 
sideration in studying the approach and the attitude of the Church 
in this matter. It is the consciousness of the Church which in 
time accepts or rejects various ideas and teachings depending 
upon their agreement or disagreement with the full implications 
of the historical facts of the Incarnation and Resurrection of 
Christ. This consciousness of the Church appears to have been 
crystallized into certain beliefs which are finding their full ex- 
pression on occasions connected with the life of the individual. 
They are embodied into a series of ceremonial services, either 
sacramental or services of common prayer and worship. 
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It is in these services, as they appear in the Great Service 
Book (Mega Euchologion), that we may find some more specific 
beliefs of the Orthodox Church concerning man. The purpose 
of this paper, then, is to determine, as far as possible, the Ortho- 
dox point of view of man as expressed in the most important 
services of the Mega Euchologion. Our study is divided into 
three parts: 1. an attempt to trace Judaic and Hellenistic influ- 
ences; 2. an examination of the condition of man before baptism; 
3. an examination of the life of man after baptism. (Text: Mega 
Euchologion, Venice, 1778. Critical editions of other books men- 
tioned were used wherever possible.) 


1. Judaic and Hellenistic Influences 


The basic characteristic of the Hellenistic type of viewing 
man, as expressed in Platonism, neo-Platonism, and in the writ- 
ings of certain Fathers and Christian writers (e.g., St. Augustine, 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, Origen), is its dualism which distinguishes 
sharply between the soul and the body, between the immaterial 
rational and the irrational material realms of existence. The 
material world is one of appearances, bereft of any permanent 
reality, while the immaterial world is eternal and indestructible. 
The material world is by nature temporary and the immaterial 
worid is by nature immortal. Thus, because of its membership 
in the immaterial and inextensible realm of existence, the soul, 
which is the man, is by nature immortal. The body can at most 
be either a temporary prison, or simply an instrument or vessel 
of the soul, which soul alone can be considered the seat of 
human intelligence. 

The Hebraic conception of the world is not dualistic. It 
does not make any such division between material and imma- 
terial realms of existence (Tresmontant, Essai sur la pensee He- 
braique, p. 88, Paris, 1953). Rather it distinguishes sharply be- 
tween God and creation. God is He Who is. He is He “Who 
only hath immortality.” (I Tim. 6,16.) Creation can exist only 
by an act of God (Gen. 1-2.) and can continue in existence only 
by participation in the life of God. The idea that an immaterial 
soul exists which is by nature rational and immortal is unknown 
to the Hebraic tradition. The intellectual activity of man is not 
to be found in an immaterial soul, but rather in the body. Thus 
in the Old Testament, as well as in the Gospels, the xagdia is the 
center of human intelligence (Ibid. p. 117-123.) 


For Hellenistic dualism death is the means by which the 
soul is liberated from the body. Death is salvation. Within such 
a context the resurrection of the body would amount to another 
imprisonment of the soul. If the resurrection should be accepted 
by a Hellenizing thinker it would be in terms of spiritualization 
whereby the body would become timeless. For the Hebrew, death 
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is a catastrophe. It is the destruction of creation originally created 
for immortality. (6 Q&d> Extioev tov Gvbqumov éx’ aptagcig .. . pdévo 
dé dvabddov tavatocs ciojAtev cig tov xdoupov Wisdom. 2, “O3tt ) Sal- 
vation can come only by a real resurrection of the flesh. 


In reading through the many services of the Mega Eucho- 
logion, one is impressed by the frequent occurrence of such ex- 
pressions as tics iaow wuyijs xai oapatos (Ai Toric Aetroveyia, Toe- 
Sali 192, 12), which clearly makes a verbal distinction between 
soul and body. One may suspect a strong Hellenistic influence 
and take it for granted that the view-point is clearly dualistic. 
But a careful reading while looking for other dualistic indica- 
tions reveals some very interesting facts. 


1. There is not one passage in the Mega Euchologion which 
states that the soul is by nature immortal. There is only one 
statement of relatively late origin (see observations listed under 
no. 3) which indicates that the soul is now deprived of divine 
life, (xo ijxatyinpev oteondévtes Delas Cwijc; Mega Euchologion 
Funeral Service for Priests, p. 353, Venice 1778.) having originally 
been created immortal (Pevorol TOS yeyovapev, Gpbaotov eixdva qo- 
etcavtes, xai uquonuatt delim Aabdvtes thy Gdavatov wuyzty). 


2. There are many indications and some clear statements 
that the soul or the whole man is subject to the power of death. 
Thus God saved the souls which had been yoked to death (6 
Ilatje tod Kugiov huadv "Inoot Xoutov 6 tas deopevieioas tO davatw 
wuyas Avoas. «’EEogxiopol tod MeydAov Baotsiove, M. E. Venice, 
p. 119). According to the Anaphora of the Liturgy of St. Basil 
the whole man is returned to the earth from which he was 
taken. It does not say that only part of man (the body) was 
returned, but the total man—vexowidévta TE Tog oixeioig abtov maga- 
ATOPAGL EEdguoas avtév év TH Sixaoxgroig cou 6 Oeds éx tov maga- 
dcicov sic tov xdoM0v ToOUTOV xail axéotpEwas eis Thy yiv &&’ fc EAHq@dy 
even stated that God allowed man to die and separated the soul 
from the body iva 1} tO xaxov abdvatov yévyntar .. . Thy dé wry 
éxeitey ywoeiv Evda xai tO elvar tooceAdbeto (M. E. Vein, p. 177 and 
p. 263, vy) eis weyoooayotvta). In the funeral service for laymen 
it is clearly stated that man is by nature mortal—oi 6gotoi odv éx 
Tis Ys SuenAdodynoav xai sis yijv thy adr xogevoduevda (M. E. Venice, 
p. 310; Compare this with Athanasius, De Incarnatione Dei, 4-5). 
“Let us go forth and gaze into the tombs: for man is naked 
bones, food for worms and stench—éE¢dwuev xai Depev év tos 
tapot, St yupva dotéa 6 Gvbewxos, oxwhtjxwv boda xal dSvowdia.» 
(M. E. Venice, p. 313.) This ‘would be difficult for a dualist to 
say since for him the real man is the soul and bones, etc. 


3. A dualistic interpretation of man would clearly make 
out the image and likeness of God to be the immortal, immaterial, 
and rational soul. The closest the Mega Euchologion comes to 
such an interpretation is in two instances: a. in a late hymn 
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which, however, as stated above (no. 1) indicates the fact that 
now man has bereft himself of divine life—ad@¢ jxatydynpev ote- 
onvévtes delac Cwijs; (M. E. Venice, p. 353, Funeral Service for 
priests). This hymn was written especially for the funeral serv- 
ice of priests in the same poetic form and music as the original 
proshomoion (#enva xai d5vgoua:) which immediately precedes it 
and which gives a completely different meaning to the image 
and likeness of God in man. b. In the post-baptismal service of 
hair-cutting (tgtyoxovgia) it is mentioned that God has honored 
man with His own image by fashioning him from a hoy px 
and a o@pa eiagents . . . ws Gv tO oHpa EEvangety] ty Aoyixy] wuyt. 
However, this prayer is of a late date since it is not to be found 
in the oldest manuscripts of the 8th-12th centuries (e.g., Bar- 
berini Codex, see The Service of Baptism, Trembela, p. 63, and 
note p. 124). 


The original proshomoion of the funeral service for priests 
just mentioned (tonv@ xai ddvgouat) also found in the funeral serv- 
ice for laymen, M. E. Venice, p. 313) gives a completely different 
meaning to the image and likeness of God in man. According 
to this hymn the image and likeness of God is seen resting in the 
grave “disfigured, dishonored, not having form—#oenva xai ddvg0- 
pa dtav évvonow tov davatov xai tw év tois taqois xemernv Thy xat’ 
eixova cov mAacbeioav hiv @oadtyta Guoggov, ddoEov, uh Exovoav eldoc.» 
The image of God here is obviously that which is lying dead 
in the grave. Such an interpretation of the image and likeness 
of God being in material form is presupposed in the Anaphora 
of the Liturgy of St. Basil. (The Three Liturgies, Trembela, p. 180, 
1-10.) Elsewhere, in what seems to be an old funeral canon for 
laymen, we read, “With thine own image hast thou honored the 
work of thy hands, O Word, depicting in material form the like- 
ness of thine intellectual essence—Cwyoagroas év thixj} Moogy tis 
VOEQGS ovolas TO dpoiwpa. (M. E. Venice, p. 352) also «<b é yijc dia- 
mhaoas tv 6e0t@v thy ovoiav.» (Ibid. p. 358. ) 


4. The wy (except for the one instance found in the relative- 
ly new prayer of trichokouria mentioned above) and the xveipa 
are never referred to as the centers of intelligence, as would cer- 
tainiy be the case if there were a strong Greek influence to be 
found in the services of the Mega Euchologion. In contrast to this 
complete lack of reference to the yy) and the xvetya as being 
the centers of the intellect, there are numerous expressions in- 
dicating that the xagdia is the center of human understanding. 
(e.g., The Service of Baptism, text Trembela, 70,3,4; 98,1,2; 118, 
16-119,1; The Three Liturgies, text Trembela, 53,2,3; 75,5,6; 87,9, 
10; 98,2; 124,10; 157,2,3; 175,1,2; 173, 19; 186,8,9; 193,1,2; 202,7,8, 


1. In the service called <ety) éni dvoubolave the phrase «hoy wuxi> 
occurs twice (M. E. Venice, p. 408) and that it is immaterial (didoc) once. 
(Ibid. p. 412.) The appearance of such hellenistic terms in this secondary 
and relatively late addition to the main services of the Church does not 
alter the ideas of the Mega Euchologion. 
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9; 202,23,24; 203,13,14; 205,5,6,7; 205,16,17; 216,9; Vesper Serv- 
ice, M. E. Venice, p. 11 (lst prayer); p. 11 (2nd prayer); p. 11 
(3rd prayer); p. 14 (prayer of entrance); The Service of Orthros 
(Matin), M. E. Venice, p. 21 (3rd prayer); p. 23 (9th prayer); p. 23 
(10th prayer); p. 24 (12th prayer); The Service of Confession, M 
Venice, p. 173 (bottom of page); The Service of Crowning, M. E. 
Venice, p. 195; Holy Oil, M. E. Venice, p. 211.) Such a use of 
the word xagdia to denote the center of understanding is of course 
in complete conformity with Old and New Testament usage. 


5. Another very strong indication of a lack of Hellenistic dual- 
ism to be found in such emphatic statements about the complete 
contingency of creation and absolute independence of God as 
«O O8&6c, 6 péyas xai tyrotos, 6 HOvos Exwv adavaciay, (7th prayer of 
Vespers, M. E. Venice, p. 12), ‘O povos pice. Cwonods . . . uve aidd- 
vate, (Ode 5, funeral service for laymen, M. E. Venice, p. 310), 
Avtés pévos txdoyers atdvatocs, (Oikos, Ibid. p. 310), 6 pvoet txdoxwv 

ti) Deixq adavatos povos (Ode 1, funeral canon for laymen, M. E. 
Vesten p. 357), which statements clearly make the Hebraic and 
not the Hellenistic distinction between God and creation. God 
alone has immortality (I Tim. 6,16). Creation can live only by 
participation in the life of God. (The Three Liturgies, Trembela, 
text, 181,6; 194,5; 211, 19,20.) 


6. The catastrophic and tragic character of death as depicted 
in many of the hymns of the funeral services would be impossible 
within a dualistic and Hellenistic context. A good example of 
a Hellenistic type of Christian approach to death can be found 
in the writings of St. Gregory of Nyssa (Concerning the Immor- 
tality of the Soul and the Resurrection of the Body). The hymns 
of the funeral services very strongly emphasize the tragic and 
catastrophic nature of death with the obvious aim of combatting 
any hellenizing and sentimental explanations of death. 


From the observations thus far made it is clear that the 
view of man of the Euchologion is not Hellenistic, but rather 
Hebraic. Therefore, the repeated expressions which combine in 
one phrase the words o@ua and wvyi| cannot be understood in terms 
of Greek dualism. The reason for their usage must be sought 
elsewhere. 


1. Christianity made its appearance in a world already quite 
hellenized in its mentality and ideas. The strict usage of Hebraic 
terms to denote the salvation of the total human being would 
automatically have led to complications. Whereas the words 
oao§ and wy) for both Old and New Testaments were synonymous 
and each used separately indicated the total man (Tresmontant, 
Essai sur la pensee Hebraique, p. 96), the Greek understood each 


2. Some other examples are to be found in M. E. Venice, 1778, p. 294, 327, 
333, 335, 344. 
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to denote only a part of man. The Hebrew could speak of the 
salvation of the total man as owtngia tijs cagxds. (Thus the expres- 
sion 6 Adyos oao& éyéveto (John 1,14) means that the Word became 
a complete man.) The Old Testament as well as the New could 
likewise use the expression owtnoia tijs wuyijs to denote the same 
thing. For the Greek, however, owtypoia tijs wuyijs could mean only 
the salvation of the immaterial part of man, or supposedly of the 
real part of man, whereas the owtngia tijs oagxds indicated the sal- 
vation of only the secondary material part of man. Therefore, 
if the Church were to pray for the salvation of the wuyi it would 
have been in danger of being misunderstood. Likewise with the 
word oae§. Thus it was necessary to make use of words which 
would not allow of any misunderstanding. (It seems that such an 
expression can be applied to I Thes. 5,23.) It seems that because 
the word o®ya was more common than odes to denote the human 
body (see A. Bailly, Dictionnaire Grec Francais, Hachette), plus 
the fact that St. Paul had already made use of it, it became 
common very early to pray for the salvation of both o@pa and 
wey, in order to make clear the fact that the total man is to be 
saved and not only part of him. 


2. With the death and resurrection of Christ the powers of 
Satan have been destroyed (Col. 2,13-15; Heb. 2,14-15) and those 
baptized into His body are brought back to life (Rom. 6,1-14; 
Col. 2,13-15: ovveGwoxoinoe civ ait@). The final and definite de- 
struction of the devil and death, however, will take place at the 
second coming of Christ and the general resurrection of the dead 
(I Cor. 15,24-27; 15,54-57). Therefore there is a first participation 
in the destruction of the devil and in the resurrection of Christ 
in baptism continued in the life of the body of Christ through the 
corporate life of the sacraments. The second participation in the 
resurrection will be final. There is the first resurrection which is 
participation in the sacramental body of Christ on both sides of 
death before the final resurrection at the second coming. This 
first resurrection of those living in Christ on both sides of death 
is the reign with Christ for a thousand years shared only by those 
who did not fall in sin and idolatry (Rev. 20,4-6). Over those 
who share in the first resurrection “the second death hath no 
power.” But those who do not share in the first resurrection 
“lived not again until the thousand years were finished.” At the 
end of the sacramental reign of Christ in His Body and with 
His Body, the Church, on both sides of death, those who did not 
share in the first resurrection will be resurrected temporarily 
only to die the second death together with the destruction of 
Satan and his angels (Rev. 20, 4-10). 


That those who died in Christ are now reigning with Christ, 
while waiting for the general resurrection, whose time is known 
only to the Father (Matt. 24, 34-36; Mark 13,30-32; I Thes. 5, 
1-3), is clearly indicated elsewhere in the Apostolic writings. 
Christ said to the thief on the cross ovjegov pet’ guod Eon év 1 xaoa- 
deiow, (Lk. 23,43). "Api dui Aéyw tyiv bu Eoyeta doa xal viv éotw 
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Ste Ol vexQoi Gxovoovtar Tis Pwvijs tov viod tov Geod xai oi axovoavtes 
Choovta. (John 5,25). Now the dead will hear and live. Christ 
Cwononteic 5€ TH avevpats év d xai tois év Muiaxj avevpact rogevieis 
éxnovgev (I Pet. 3,18-19). St. Paul’s desire cis 1d dvadiom xai oiv 
Xotot@ elvar (Phil. 1,23) would be incomprehensible without the 
belief that beyond death those who are sharing in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ are really alive in Christ. Even more meaningless 
would be the body of Christians éxovxodountévtes éxi tO Depehio tOv 
anootdhwv xai TEoMHtav Svtos axeoywviaiov avtod ‘Incotd Xguotod (Eph. 
2,20) if these prophets and apostles are dead. Then the living 
body of Christ would be restricted always to those living on this 
side of death, and the gates of hell (death) would be still pre- 
vailing against the Church. 


Although the New Testament is quite clear in its belief that 
people are alive in Christ beyond death, it has no general term 
with which to define what is alive or how one is alive. The word 
zo'unvévtes (I Cor. 7,39; 11,30) was obviously incomplete to de- 
scribe those dead but yet living in Christ. St. Clement of Rome 
says that St. Peter “departed to the place of glory ... St. Paul... 
went into the holy place.” (Epistle to the Corinthians, 5.) “The 
place of glory” is certainly not in the darkness of death. Rev. 20, 
4-6 speaks of the reign with Christ of those who were beheaded 
for the witness of Jesus and for the word of God as tas wuyas tav 
nenehexiopévwv. This use of the word wy to denote those who 
had martyred for the faith and are now living and reigning 
with Christ is clearly in keeping with the Church’s final accept- 
ance of this word to designate those living in Christ beyond this 
death. It is obviously in this sence that the word ywvy} is used 
in the funeral service of the Church. 


The word ywvyi, then, was not accepted without reservations. 
The most important of these reservations was that the yy is 
not immortal of itself, but becomes immortal only by partici- 
pation in the victory of Christ over death. Thus one may under- 
stand the insistence of many Fathers that the soul is not a pure 
spirit (in which case it would be by nature immortal), but rather 
a body (Irenaeus, Against Heresies, bk. 2, ch. 34,1; Tertullian, 
(De Anima, ch. 7) subject to death and destruction (Justin Martyr, 
Dial. ch. 6; Irenaeus, Against Heresies, bk. 2, ch. 34,3; Athana- 
sius, De Incarnatione Dei, chpts. 4-5; John Chrysostom, 4th Homi- 
ly on Ephesians, 1; Gregory Palamas, Kephalia Physika, ch. 52). 
Such an interpretation of wvyi) seems to be the only one possible 
within the context and scheme of references of the Services of 
the Church. (’Etiwynoas eixévi cov td tv yerioe@v cov Adye mAactoveyn- 
nua Cwyeapyoas yao év bAixy] poo@| THs voeods ovciac 1d duoiwua, (M. E. 
Venice, p. 352); xai idm év tois taqots xeipévynv thy xat’ eixdva eo, 
p. 313.) 


From the first part of this brief study it appears clear that 
the view of man of the Euchologion is Hebraic. 
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2. Man Before Baptism 


The original destiny of man was and now in Christ again 
is to become perfect as God is perfect (Matt. 5,48; 5, 1). God 
has predestined His elect to become “conformed to the image of 
His Son.” (Rom. 8,29.) Man is not to please himself as Christ 
did not do things to please Himself (Rom. 15, 1-3). Rather He 
died so that the living should no longer live for themselves (II 
Cor. 5,15) but must love each other with a love that does not 
seek its own (Rom. 14,7; 1-3; I Cor. 10, 24; 10, 29-11,1; 12, 25-26; 
13, 1ff; II Cor. 5,14-15; Gal. 5,13; 6,1; Eph. 4,2; Phil. 2,4; I Thes. 
5,11). To share in this love of God is also to share in the life 
and truth of God. Love, Life, and Truth in God are One and 
can be found only in God. Therefore they are not to be found 
in definitions, but in the Person of God. 


The turning away of love from God and neighbor towards the 
self is also a breaking of communion with the Life and Truth 
of God which cannot be separated from His Love. The break- 
ing of this communion with God can be cosummated only in death 
because nothing created can continue indefinitely to exist of 
itself. (Athan. De Incarn. Dei, 4-5) Thus by the transgression 
of the first man the principle of “sin” (the devil) entered into 
the world and through sin death, and so death passed upon all 
men because of which (death) all have sinned.” (Rom. 5,12— 
éq’ © navies Taotov/ég’ © davatw xavtes jjuagtov.) Because of death, 
which is in the hands of the devil (Heb. 2,14b), all have sinned 
since “the sting of death is sin.” (I Cor. 15,56.) Not only humanity, 
but all of creation has become subjected to death and corruption 
by the devil (Rom. 8,20-22). 


The power of the devil, who is himself the principle of sin, is 
death and corruption (Heb. 2,14). It is through death and corrup- 
tion that all of humanity and creation is held captive to the devil 
and involved in sin because it is by death that man falls short of 
his original destiny which was to love God and neighbor with- 
out any concern for the self. Man does not die because he is 
guilty for the sin of Adam. (John Chrysostom, Commentary on 
Romans, 5,12, Migne, P. G. t. 60, col. 391-392; Theophylactos, 
Migne, P. G. t. 124, c. 404-405;) He becomes a sinner because he 
is yoked to the power of the devil through death and its conse- 
quences. (Cyril of Alexandria, Migne, P. G. t. 74, c. 781-785 and 
= c. 788-789; Theodoret of Cyrus, Migne, P. G. t. 66, 
c. 800. 


The power of death brings with it the will to self-preserv- 
ation. Because man is continuously faced with death he auto- 
matically becomes concerned with himself. Because he is afraid 
of becoming meaningless he is always trying to prove to him- 
self and to others that he is worth something. He thirsts after 
compliments and is afraid of insults. He seeks his own and is 
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jealous of the successes of others. He likes those who like him 
and hates those who hate him. He seeks security and happiness 
in wealth, glory, and bodily pleasures, or else can imagine that 
his destiny is to be happy in the possession of God by an intro- 
verted or individualistic process which excludes any real and 
active selfless love for others. Because of anxiety and fear he 
can become and usually does become individualistic and very 
easily can mistake his desires for self-satisfaction as his normal 
destiny. On the other hand, he can become excited over some 
general ideological principles of vague love for humanity and 
yet hate his next door neighbors. These are the works of the 
flesh of which St. Paul speaks (Gal. 5,19-21). Underlying every 
movement of what the world has come to regard as normal 
man is the quest for security and happiness. These are not by 
any means normal but rather the consequences of the perverting 
powers of death and corruption through which the devil per- 
vades all of creation dividing and destroying. This power is so 
great that even if man did want to live according to the law of 
God it is impossible because of the sin which is dwelling in the 
flesh (Rom. 7). “Who will deliver me from the body of this 
death?” (Rom. 7,24.) 


The power of the devil has been destroyed once and for all 
by God in Christ (Gal. 1,4; Col. 1,13; 2,15). Through the death 
and resurrection of Christ he who has the reign of death has 
been destroyed and those who were slaves to the fear of death 
have been delivered (Heb. 2, 14-15). “Therefore God has not given 
us a spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and of sound mind.” 
(II Tim. 1,7.) Through the destruction of the devil man is liberated 
from the tyrannizing power of death and is made free to struggle 
for a — of selfless love within the body of Christ which is the 
Church.? 


Baptism, therefore, is not a negative forgiveness of guilt 
inherited as a consequence of the sin of Adam. On the contra- 
ry, it is a release from the powers of the devil. It is the destruction 
within man of the evil principle of fear, individualism, and divi- 
sion (I John. 4,18). This abolition of the power of the devil, how- 
ever, does not happen with only a passive participation of the 
one being baptized. He must have not only faith, but also the 
desire to die with Christ in the waters of baptism. It is only 
through dying to this world that one can undertake an effective 
struggle against the devil and strive for selfless love within the 
life of a local community. Love is not a general sentiment of 
good feelings, but a situation whereby one must love his neighbors 
in the flesh (Matt. 25,40-46; I John 4,20). “If any provide not 
for his own house, he has denied the faith and is worse than 


8. «ol 8& moto év aya x thea (Exover) Beod Tlareds Sa *Inood 
Xguotod &’ od gav ph addaigétms Exmpev 1O axodavelv els 1d adtod xidos 1d 
Civ atrod otx Eotiw év tjpiv.» St. Ignatius, Mag. 5. 
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an infidel.” (I Tim. 5,8.) Therefore baptism cannot be considered 
as an entrance into a general or universal idea of Christianity. It 
is an entrance into the life of a definite local community. 


Catechumens and Exorcisms 


Because of the nature of baptism, as the undertaking of a 
life-long struggle against the dividing powers of the devil by 
dying to the ways of the world and uniting one’s own self to the 
corporate life of a definite local community living in Christ, the 
Church was never in any great hurry to baptize its Catechumens. 
It was only after careful examination that one was accepted as 
a Catechumen. If accepted he was made a Christian the first day 
(canon 7 of the 2nd Ecumenical Council) by having the “prayer 
for making a Christian” read over him by the bishop and having 
his name written in the books of the community. (Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Procatechesis, 1.) The second day he was made a Cate- 
chumen and beginning with the third day exorcisms were periodi- 
cally read over him until the time for baptism, Holy Saturday. 
(Canon 7 of 2nd Ec. Council, The Service of Baptism, Trembela, 
p. 18.) A person was considered a Christian before baptism be- 
cause he had become a disciple of Christ. As a Catechumen he 
began to have faith. But this faith alone was not what made 
him a member of the body of Christ. The difference between a 
Catechumen and a baptized person was that the Catechumen had 
not yet died in the waters of baptism and was not yet ready to 
share in the inner corporate life of selfless love in the sacraments. 


In making a Christian the first day the prayer was read 
eis TO Muyriv Thy patadtyTa tov xdonov . . . xai maoav én6ovdjy tov 
éydoot, axodovieiv d¢ tois me0ctAypaci cov (now the prayer for giving 
a@ name to a newly born child on the eighth day). 


The second day the “prayer for making a Catechumen” is 
read in the name of the Holy Trinity in order to liberate the 
new disciple of Christ from the power of the devil and to open to 
him in due time the doors of life and love in Christ by writing 
his name in the book of life and uniting him to the Church (yodawpov 
avtov év 6i6ip Cwijs sou’ Evwoov adtov tH xoluvy tis “Angovopias cov.) 


During the period of the Catechesis, beginning with the third 
day, the exorcisms were read periodically until the day of baptism 
(The Service of Baptism, Trembela, p. 20-21). The exorcisms 
were obviously intended to liberate the candidate for baptism 
from any machinations of Satan by cleansing his heart (the will) 
from selfishness and egocentricism which may carken his under- 
standing and pervert his conception of true membership in the 
Church. The prayers of exorcisms clearly have as their pe Poel the 
avoidance of easy entrance into the Church of people who are 
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not entirely liberated from wrong motives inspired by the devil. 
Thus anyone baptized in time of emergency because of severe 
sickness cannot enter the clergy because his baptism was motiv- 
ated by necessity and not by free choice. (Canon 12 of the Council 
of Neocaesarea, 315, A.D.) 


It is interesting to note that in the entire service of bap- 
tism there is not one statement made about the forgiveness of 
any kind of guilt. that may have been inherited from Adam. In the 
entire set of prayers for making a Christian, for making a Cate- 
chumen, and in the exorcisms, there is no mentioning of forgiv- 
ing the sins of the one being prepared for the day of Baptism. 
In the prayer of the baptismal service itself, forgiveness of sins 
is mentioned only three times and always in the plural and within 
the context of many other petitions. The idea of original sin in 
terms of inherited guilt, as is common to the West, is completely 
foreign to the baptismal texts under consideration. There is no 
juridical forgiveness of a sin. Man is going through a process 
of being liberated from being captive to the devil who is the 
power of sin and corruption. 


Baptism and Chrismation 


To try to apply to the sacrament of baptism an ex opera 
operato type of interpretation whereby a person becomes a mem- 
ber of the body of Christ in terms of being with the original sin 
of guilt one moment and then without it the next moment, be- 
cause a magical formula was recited, would be doing violence to 
the text of the service itself. The process whereby an individual 
is liberated from the devil is very difficult and requires a long 
period of prayer, fasting, and instruction in the teachings of the 
prophets and Christ. The heart must be turned from evil and 
converted to Christ. It must be turned from self-concern and 
emptied out in the desire to die with Christ in baptism. Before 
baptism there must take place a spiritual progress which in de- 
grees prepares one for the death of baptism and acceptance of the 
seal of the spirit. Baptism, therefore, is not a moment from 
which one emerges only forgiven for a sin and differing from 
his previous existence only in terms of having accepted Christ 
and some vague principles of good conduct. It is rather the reach- 
ing of that stage at which one can freely choose to die with 
Christ to the vanity of the ways of this world and live within the 
love of the corporate life in the body of Christ. 


The biblical conception of the solidarity which exists be- 
tween man and creation is clearly seen in the prayers for the 
blessing of the waters. Sin and the devil entered the world 
through one man (Rom. 5,12) and creation was made subject to 
death and corruption (Rom. 8,20-22). Because man is inseparably 
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a part of and in constant communion with creation and is linked 
through procreation to the whole historical process of humanity, 
the fall of creation through one man automatically involves the 
fall and corruption of all men. Thus the restoration of our com- 
munion in the life of God must also come through the purification 
of fallen creation which is also under the sway of death and cor- 
ruption. Since man is part of nature his communion with the 
life of God can only be restored through nature. Both man and 
creation are being saved together. The waters of baptism, there- 
fore, must also be exorcised and cleansed of all demonic powers 
before anyone makes his entrance into them for baptism. The 
former communion with death and corruption through nature 
must be transformed into a communion with the life of God. 
Upon passing through the death of baptism one is resurrected 
to the new life by the vivifying seal of the gift of the Spirit 
which is the positive adoption of man by God Whose indwelling 
through His Spirit enables man to participate in the corporate 
life of the Eucharist. 


3. Man after Baptism. 


According to the presuppositions found in the baptismal rite 
of the Euchologion, as well as in the New Testament writings, it 
is clear that man after baptism, although a member of the Body 
of Christ on both sides of death, is still subject to the possibility 
of falling into the hands of the devil and being cut off from the 
body of Christ. Thus after the newly baptized emerges from the 
baptismal waters, having by his spiritual death defeated the devil, 
the Church again prays to God to ‘pioat ax6 tov xovngod xal mavtwv 
tav éxitndevpadtwv avtod. . .(text, Trembela, p. 111,3,4). The re-estab- 
lishment of communion with God and neighbor through baptismal 
death and the seal of the gift of the Spirit is no magical guarantee 
against the possibility that man can again become a slave to 
the devil and be cut off from the body of Christ. (I Cor. 5,1-13; 
Rom. 11,21; II Thes. 3,6; 3,14; II Tim. 3,5.) In baptism uncon- 
ditional war is declared against the devil and his powers of 
division and corruption. This war is continued in the corporate 
life of the Eucharist. To give up this fight entails damnation. 


The unity of selfless love with Christ in His body and the 
saints on both sides of deatk is an end in itself and not a means to 
any other end. To put any other motivations before this unity 
in selfless love is to be still living under the power of the devil. 
Therefore the life of love in the Eucharist cannot be considered 
as a means to something else. The Eucharist is an end in it- 
self because it is here where the life of selfless love with each 
other in Christ and the saints is continued and it is at the Eucha- 
ristic gathering that the dividing and destructive powers of the 
devil are continuously being defeated. “For when you assemble 
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frequently éxi td aitd the powers of Satan are destroyed and the 
destruction at which he aims is prevented by the unity of your 
faith.” (St. Ignatius, Epistle to the Ephesians, ch. 13.) Anyone, 
therefore, who does not hear the Spirit within him calling him 
to the Eucharistic assembly for the corporate life of selfless love 
is obviously under the sway of the devil. “He, therefore, who 
does not assemble with the Church, has even by this manifested 
his pride and condemned himself. . .”(Ibid. ch. 5.) 


It is more than evident from the basic principles of the 
baptismal services, from the prayers of the liturgies, and from the 
canons of the Church, that to be a member of the body of Christ 
meant to take part not only in the corporate prayers of the 
Church, but also to share in the body and blood of Christ. Both 
prayer and communion could not be understood individualistic- 
ally because it was the whole body of the local Church which 
prayed év évi otduatt xai pid xaodig, it was the whole Church which 
said dunv to the Eucharistic prayer (I Cor. 14,16), and it is the 
whole body that is called to communion by Christ. (St. John Chry- 
sostom, 3rd Homily on Ephesians, 2,4,5.) 


Man does not have life of himself. He can have life only 
by dying to this world and living a life within the Eucharistic 
life of the community. His salvation, therefore, cannot come by 
an individualistic piety. It comes only by grace and the measure 
by which he fights the devil and struggles to empty himself of 
self-concern within the life of Christ whose body is made up 
of real people. The condition for taking communion is not to 
be perfect, for then salvation would come from one’s own worthi- 
ness and not as a free gift from God. The only condition pos- 
sible for communion is a corporate realization of a continuous 
struggle against the dividing forces of the devil and a continuous 
attempt at a corporate and selfless love. In this twofold sruggle 
communion is not taken as a crowning reward for a self-com- 
placency that may come from a period of fast or from doing 
good works. Rather communion is a free gift from God given to 
the whole body of Christ gathered to receive it. It is not intended 
for individualistic consumption. The body and blood of Christ 
are offered as the common food of life in unity so that by this 
unity the dividing powers of the devil may be continously de- 
stroyed (fds xdvtas, tots éx tod Evds dotov xai tod xotngiov peté- 
yovtas, Ev@oa GAAnAois eis Evds avevpatos dyiov xoiwwviav . . . com- 
munion prayer, Lit. of St. Basil). It is only by the uniting force 
of life and love in Christ that the destructive powers of death 
are kept outside the body of Christ. 


The dominion of the body of Christ can be limited, there- 
fore, to a local community living in full the sacramental life. 
Outside this life Satan and his powers are still ruling humanity. 
(Rom. 16,20; I Cor. 2,6; 2,12; 11,32; II Cor. 2,11; 4,3; 11,14; Gal. 1, 
4; Eph. 2,1-3; 6,11-17; II Thes. 2,8.) These powers of division and 
destruction can be defeated only by those who are passing their 
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lives united with each other in Christ and in the consummation 
of their unity in love.* Because the body of Christ is in a conti- 
nuous process of becoming, it cannot be identified with any kind 
of organization in terms of extra sacramental institutionalism. 
The Holy Spirit is not the possession of individuals, but is always 
being sent upon the Church at its Eucharistic Gatherings. (Epi- 
clesis.) Although Christians are temples of the One Holy Spirit 
and members of the One Body of Christ, they are corporately 
and constantly becoming what they are through the unity of love 
in Christ. It is only within the life of this unity that the Seal 
of the Spirit can remain unbroken. 


A proper appreciation of the meaning of being a member 
of the body of Christ in terms of becoming can be gained by 
considering the fact that even during times of intense persecution 
Christians of the first centuries risked their lives in order to 
be present at the Eucharist (Dix, Shape of the Lit. p. 141-155.) 
Although they were partaking by themselves at home daily of the 
reserved sacrament they still had to be at the corporate meet- 
ing of the Church because it is at this meeting that the body 
of Christ is continuously being formed by the Father Who sends 
the Spirit to form the body of Christ. To be absent from the 
invocation of God to send His Spirit and to make the bread and 
wine the body and blood of Christ is to break the seal of the 
Spirit and to be cut off from the body of Christ. To be absent 
from this gathering because of fear would be illogical because 
one had already died to the world in baptism. Hence the Church 
practice of excommunicating non-participants in Eucharistic wor- 
ship and communion even during times of persecution. (Canons 
9, 10 of the Holy Apostles; Canon 2 of the Council of Antioch; 
Canon 2 of Trullo.) 


Penance 


Originally the sacrament of penance was exclusively reserved 
for those in the class of penitents who could not share in the corp- 
orate life of the body of Christ from which they had been cut 
off. Baptism was never considered any kind of automatic as- 
surance of continuing membership in the Church. Mi) toivuv dao- 
eGpev Ott yeyovauev GxaE tod ompatos (John Chrysostom, 3rd Homily 
on Ephesians, 4.) There was no such thing as a middle class of 
non-communicants who were still considered members of the body 
of Christ. A person was either a communicating member of the 
corporate body or simply a cut off penitent. “Ooo wi petéyovotv 
év petavoig eiotv. Ki tav év petavoia cl, petaoyeiv ot dqeihec’ 6 yao 


4. The reality of the work of salvation as a continuous unity éxi 1d atrtd 
is clearly seen underlying the prayer “éxi xgoxzeigioet hyoupévov.” (M. E. 
Venice, p. 144.) 
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ui) petéywv tov év petavoig éoti. Tivoc obv Evexev Agyer "Anéidete oi ph 
duvapeven Sendijvat, od Sé Eotyxas itayds; (Ibid). St. John Chryso- 
stom is clearly pointing out that a non-communicant, a penitent, 
and one who cannot pray with the body are in the same class. 
To be in the class of non-communicants means simply to be a peni- 
tent and a ph dvvauevoc Senda. There is no such thing as a half- 
way spiritualistic membership in the body of Christ. Any accept- 
ance of a general spiritualistic membership in the body is a 
denial of baptism, of the Eucharist, and of the reality of the In- 
carnation. The possibility of a disincarnated and spiritualistic 
type of membership in the Church, which denies the incessant 
necessity of local participation in the life of God through the 
body of Christ, composed of real people, is a denial of the sac- 
ramental life. 


The practice of confession is clearly of monastic origin. Thus 
we find Simeon the New Theologian defending the rights of 
monks to be confessors. This practice of having lay confessors 
has survived to this day among the monks of Mt. Athos. It is 
still the general practice in the Greek Churches to have a special 
service of “cheirothesia” for making both priests and lay-monks 
(Mt. Athos) spiritual fathers. The priest, therefore, does not 
have the right to be a spiritual counselor and confessor on the 
basis of his ordination to the priesthood. Underlying the origin 
of this practice is obviously the fact that confession was originally 
not considered a sacrament in itself, and thus it could be conducted 
by a lay-monk. Confession, however, did become very early a 
preliminary step to the reception back into the Church of pen- 
itents through the sacrament of penance. (Canon 9 of the Holy 
Apostles; Canon 2 of Antioch.) 


‘. With the gradual disappearance of the class of penitents, 
together with the degeneration of the corporate understanding 
of communion, the distinction between living members of the 
Church and the excommunicated ones became more and more 
impossible to maintain. Both penitents (non-communicants, “akro- 
omenoi’’) and communicants began to attend the Eucharistic Ana- 
phora together and gradually the mentality of the Church accepted 
as normal the common participation in prayer of communicants 
and non-communicants at the liturgy. Thus the act of communion 
was made the concern of the individual and its corporate under- 
standing was destroyed. 


With the final crystallization of such an individualistic and 
moralistic attitude toward Communion it was inevitable that the 
sacrament of penance would lose its significance and in practice 
become confused and finally substituted by the practice of con- 
fession which is now considered in itself a sacrament. 


In the Venetian Euchologion of 1778 there are two services 
regarding confession and penance. The one service of penance 
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which is still intact dates from 843-847 A.D. and was composed 
by Methodius, Patriarch of Constantinople, for those who had re- 
jected the faith under pressure. (p. 460ff.) The other service 
is certainly a confusion of confession and penance. It is called 
"Axohoviia tiv EEouodoyoupévwy (p. 173) and includes prayers for 
all types of circumstances, some of which are remnants of prayers 
used to readmit penitents into the Church. 


The process of confusion was well under way by the 13th 
century. Within the Euchologia of Demetrievsky (Vol. II, p. 202) 
there is in a 13th cent. manuscript of Sinai a service called TaE« 
yivouevn eis EEouoddynow étéoav which begins with Etidynoov Agoxorta. 
Evhoyypévyn 1) Baodeia tod Ilateds etc. and follows exactly the out- 
line of the proanaphora of the Liturgy of St. Basil. It includes the 
ektenia év ciorvy tod Kvoiov denda@uev etc., the xoozeivevov, the read- 
ings of the Epistle and Gospel, the recitation of the éxtevijs ixecia. 
Eiwpev mavtes etc., Kioue 6 Ged hudy tiv éxtevi etc. Then follows the 
confession, a series of prayers asking God to xododeEa xai tov 
dovAdv cov TotTOY dvavipavta éx tis tov diabddov aayidos xali mQ00- 
dSoanotvta th ayia cov éxvAnoia . . . xoinoov adtov éxagidwov yevtotar 
peta tay owlouévov . . . Str vexods I xal dvéCnoev, amokwhds Tw xab 
etoédy etc. The prayers are for one returning to the Church and 
therefore must be from what once was a service for penitents. 
The fact that the service begins with Eviéynoov Agoxota, Evhoynuévy 
} Baowsia tod Ilateds etc., and follows exactly the form of the 
proanaphora of the Liturgy of St. Basil indicates that this serv- 
ice most probably without the confession was once performed 
publically at the corporate gathering of the community preparing 
to celebrate the Eucharist. Therefore in this 13th cent. manu- 
script we probably have what is essentially still in its form a 
service for penitents being used as a service of confession. 

The service of penance in its public character has survived 
in the ‘Axodoviia mevi t@v ‘Ax 'Axagvijoews ‘Emotoeg~évtwv which is 
consummated by chrismation together with those baptized on Holy 
Saturday (M. E. Venice, p. 460). It is interesting to note here 
the practice of repeating chrismation for those returning to the 
Church after having denied their faith under torture. Those who 
left willingly without being forced are to be communicated only 
on their death bed. 


Holy Orders 


The life within the body of Christ and the destruction of the 
dividing powers of the devil are consummated at the corporate 
gathering of the Eucharist where the Church, locally manifested, 
is constantly in the process of becoming. Since Eucharistic unity 
of love with the saints in Christ is an end in itself and the means 
by which the work of Atonement is continued through the con- 
tinual defeat of Satan (St. Ignatius, Ephesians, 13), it is more 
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than clear that beyond this sacramental life there can be nothin 
more important. The Eucharist cannot be a means to anothe 
end. It cannot be subservient to other considerations. Therefore 
the relationship of one community to another cannot be one of 
inferiority or superiority. Nor can one community be considered 
a part of another community because the fullness of Christ is to 
be found in the Eucharist which itself is the highest and only 
possible center and consummation of the life of unity and love. 
The devil cannot be destroyed by an idea of unity and love. He 
can be continuously defeated locally by the unity of faith and 
love of real people living together their life in Christ. An ab- 
stract federation of communities whereby each body is a member 
of a more general body reduces the Eucharist to a secondary 
position and makes possible the heretical idea that there is a 
membership in the body of Christ higher and more profound than 
the corporate life of local love for real people. An individual be- 
comes a member of the body of Christ locally. Those who share 
in one bread are one body. (I Cor. 10,17.) This sharing in one 
bread can happen only locally. Yet there is only one Christ 
and by consequence there can be only one Body. Therefore each 
community having the fullness of Eucharistic life is related to 
other communities not by a common participation in something 
greater than the local Eucharist, but by identity. 


If the Eucharist is thus understood as an end in itself and the 
only condition for continual membership in the Church one can 
then grasp the significance of the biblical doctrine of “royal 
priesthood” (I Peter. 2,9) within which each member has his 
definite liturgy to perform whereby the body is being continuous- 
ly formed together as a whole and not in parts.* The distinguish- 
ing mark of the bishop and his council of presbyters was not that 
they were acting as intermediaries between God and man, but 
rather that they were responsible for keeping the body united 
in the love of Christ and the powers of the devil and division 
outside the Church. It was not so much the Eucharist that de- 
fined their function (since at the Eucharist the whole body of 
Christ was offering and receiving through the person of the bishop 
and since it was understood before the offering began that all 
present were communicating) but rather their responsibility to 
regulate the introduction of new members into the Church and 
the re-admittance of the excommunicated through the sacrament 
of penance. It was only through the discreet usage of these two 
sacraments that a real corporate life of love in Christ could be 


5. a. In speaking about the excommunicated presbyter Valens and his wife 
St. Polycarp writes, “but call them back as suffering and straying mem- 
bers, that ye may save your whole body. ” Epistle of Polycarp, ch. XI; 
b. St. Clement of Rome likewise says, «ta be éhaxvota wean tov FOWATOS far 
avayxaia ai, evyonota elow 8)ho T@ OO"ATL GAG nT. ouprvet xo bxotayi 
wed ZETA tis tO odtecota Srov 16 coda. Lotéioiw otv uv (more robably 
budv) Siov t cpa év Xout@ "Inoob xa ixotacctotw Exactos tH xAnoiov avtov 
xatas xai éréty tv tO xagiouatt a’tov.2 Cor. 37-38. 
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preserved. The bishop and his council of presbyters were the 
guardians of the Apostolic traditions because it was their re- 
sponsibility to continuously define the limits of the local body 
of Christ by seeing that the devil and his evil spirit of division 
and sin remain outside the Church’s inner life of corporate love. 
The function of the bishop was that he was the teacher par 
excellence and the overseer of the life of the local community. 
He was the image of Christ because the life of the body was 
woven around him and nothing could be done without his bless- 
ing. (St. Ignatius, Smy. 8.) The bishop was, at least in Orthodox 
liturgical practice, and still is the living icon of the True Shep- 
herd (St. Ign., Eph. 5,7, Mag. 3,6, Trall. 2, Phil. 2), because he 
carries upon his shoulders the burden of the whole community. 
There can be no higher authority than the bishop for Christians 
locally united to each other in Christ because the Eucharistic 
life for which he is responsible is an end in itself. 


Whereas a bishop could ordain his own presbyters and dea- 
cons, only other bishops could sanction the election and complete 
by their common participation the ordination of a_ bishop. 
Whatever is done in the local Church must be done in unity 
with the image of Christ. A community deprived of its own image 
had to be completed by those who were the images of Christ 
in their own communities. This did not imply at first any sub- 
jugation of one community to another, but rather an identity 
of existence, in which God Himself acts through the unity of love 
of the one body. 


The origin of the patristic insistence on the equality of all 
bishops (e.g., St. Cyprian, Sententiae Episcoporum, op. 1) can be 
understood only in terms of the Eucharistic life locally manifested 
being an end in itself. Originally the insistence on the equality 
of bishops was clearly based on the equality of all local congre- 
gations since the Eucharistic life as an end in itself necessitated 
the existence of a bishop in each community. The order of the 
episcopate was not something that existed in itself, of itself, and 
over or apart from the Local Church. It was definitely within 
the Church, and since the Church could be defined only in terms 
of the body of Christ locally manifested in its Eucharistic life, 
the episcopate was definitely of local character. The existence 
of bishops even in the smallest and remotest villages of the em- 
pire cannot be explained otherwise than in terms of the necessity 
to have a bishop and council of presbyters within and responsible 
for the life of each Eucharistic center.* It is obvious, therefore, 
that the episcopate in the Church was never understood in terms 


6. This is clearly implied in the thought of St. Ignatius who claims that 
there must be one Eucharist as there is one flesh of Christ and one bishop, 
«=xovddtete obv wid ebyagutia xoijobm, pia yag oagt tov Kugiov tyaev ’Inoot 
Xguorot, xai Ev xoTjouwv etic Evwow tov aivatos avtov, Ev tuoiotyeiov ws els 
émoxonos, Gua tH agecbvtegin vai diaxdvois tois ovvdovhoic pov, iva 5 tav 
mgdoonte xatd Ordv xngdoonte.» Phil. 4. 
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of organization. Its character was purely liturgical and sacra- 
mental. The presbyters were at the same time the advisors and 
co-celebrants of the bishop. It was normal that all sacraments 
be performed by the bishop. Only in times of emergency could 
a presbyter perform the sacraments with the permission of the 
bishop. (St. Ign. Smyr. 8.)7 This was equally true regarding teach- 
ing and preaching. 


Communities without bishops appeared for the first time 
in large cities where the overgrown Christian population could 
not be accommodated in one center. Most probably because of the 
initial refusal of the original city community to install bishops 
in the newly founded communities of the same city, it became 
normal in cities to have communities with presbyters celebrating 
the liturgy. When liturgies celebrated by presbyters became a 
normal practice in the big cities, the bishop of the city became 
much more authoritative than the village bishop who still was 
the bishop of only one community. This, plus the fact that the 
bishop of the city was situated very influentially, obviously intro- 
duced the idea that he was somehow more important than the 
village bishop. Gradually the village bishop was deprived of 
some of his episcopal rights and finally he was completely sub- 
jected to the authority of the city bishop. (Peri Chorepiscopon, 
Arch. Chrysostom of Athens, Athens, 1935, p. 8-10.) Because the 
city Churches had become accustomed to the existence of com- 
munities with presbyters celebrating sacraments, it is clear that 
the village bishop, having already been deprived of his rights to 
ordain his own presbyters and deacons, was in reality of no more 
importance than a presbyter of the city Church. Gradually the 
city bishops could see no reason why the village Churches should 
have a bishop at all since the city communities were functioning 
quite well with presbyters. Thus the Church began to lose, at 
least partially, the original understanding of the episcopate in 
terms of the Eucharist life as an end in itself and accepted the 
idea that the episcopate should rather conform to the political 
structure of society. This in turn led to the possibility of think- 
ing of the episcopate in terms of ecclesiastical organization, rather 


7. The first clear mention of a presbyter celebrating an emergency liturgy 
is to be found in Epistle V, 2 of St. Cyprian of Carthage. 


8. Unlike other bishops of large cities the bishops of Rome did not at 
first give permission to their presbyters to celebrate the liturgy in the 
lesser Churches of the city, but rather sent the already consecrated elements 
to the other communities. When finally the presbyters were given per- 
mission to celebrate the liturgy, however, the bishop of Rome continued to 
send a portion of the consecrated elements from his own liturgy to be put 
into the chalices of the lesser Eucharistic centers. This practice continued 
in Rome until the 14th century and did not completely disappear until 1870. 
(see Dix, Shape of the Liturgy, p. 21.) Thus the Church in Rome very 
early lost completely the meaning of the Eucharist as an end in itself 
éxi t adtd and vividly introduced the idea that the office of the bishop was 
rather an end in itself and that somehow the elements consecrated at 
the Pope’s liturgy were superior to those consecrated at the liturgy of the 


presbyters. 
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than in terms of the corporate life of the sacraments locally 
manifested. 


In spite of the present condition of the sacramental life, it 
is impossible to deny the fact that at the ordination of all three 
orders of clergy the participation of the people is absolutely 
necessary. Otherwise it would be possible to ordain a bishop or 
presbyter outside the corporate gathering of the liturgy. The 
fact that the ordination must take place during the liturgy, plus 
the fact that the people still have, even though most of them 
no longer realize it, the right to express objection to the pro- 
ceedings, simply means that the ordination cannot take place 
without the consent of the congregation. Even if the partici- 
pation of the laity were restricted to this negative act it would 
be unrealistic to maintain the idea that the ordination is being 
performed only by the bishop or bishops as individuals. 


The opinion that the active participation of the laity in all 
ordinations is implied and required both at the election and 
ordination of the clergy is clearly attested to by both the early 
history of the Church and the service of ordination. The 
question ti xoo00mde_ec évdade nag’ adv aitdv;» (M. E. Venice, p. 134) 
asked of the candidate for episcopal ordination by the bishop 
speaking in behalf of the other bishops present for the ordination 
is a clear indication that originally bishops of other communities 
had nothing to do with the election of the candidate. They simp- 
ly examined him in order to approve or reject his election. Be- 
cause in the Greek speaking Churches all candidates are now 
elected solely by other bishops this question has been completely 
dropped from even the text of the new services.» This newer 
practice contradicts the prayers of ordination themselves which 
pray «zai tottov tov yhqitévta . . . évioyvoov.» (First prayer for 
ordaining a bishop). This reference to the one elected is meant 
for one who has been elected by the clergy and people of a 
definite city because the prayer in which this reference is found 
is much older than the newer practice of being elected only by 
other bishops. 


The texts of ordination further witness to the active par- 
ticipation of the people by addressing the petition «xedcioate» to 
them so that the ordination may proceed. The triple petition 
«xéhevoov» to the candidate, «xeevoate» to the people, and «xédevoov 
Aéoxota “Ayte» to the bishop used in all three ordination services 
clearly presupposes the fact that the whole body of Christ is 
partaking in the ordination. The word «xeievoate» directed to the 
people is not a simple formality to see that the congregation 
passively consents to the ordination, but clearly a petition ask- 





9. Most other Orthodox Churches have kept this question in their ordi- 
nation services but for the most part do not allow the presbyters and clergy 
any part in the election of bishops. 
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ing them to command that the ordination commences <Ov yao 
év th émdéoe: tHv tu@v yeiop@v GAA’ év tH éxtoxony tHv movoiwv cov 
oixtiou@v didota: yagic tots aio cov.» (second prayer for ordain- 
ing a deacon). The Holy Spirit is not acting through the magical 
power of the bishop, but through the unity in love of the body 
of Christe gathered and being formed at the Eucharist. 


The sacramental services of the Church strongly presuppose 
a doctrine of “royal priesthood”. This is especially clear and 
beyond question in the <«’Axodoviia tod ‘Ayiov Migove where it is 
asked of God that the Holy Oil of the Chrism become an <vivya 
apdagcias . . . tva, (those who are chrismated) do: Aads zeguovaws, 
6aciksvov iegateupa, Ebvos dyvov, Eo~oaytopévor Sa tov ayoavrov Mvotn- 
piov tovrov, xal tov Xovotév cov év taic xapdiais ait@v péoqwow, tics 
YATOLXYTHOLOV COU TOU Sed xal Ilatods étv “Ayio I1vevpors (M. E. 
Venice, p. 124-125.) Within this “royal priesthood” sharing in the 
one bread of life which makes one body (I Cor. 10,17) the clergy 
is set apart by the grace of ordination with the responsibility 
of preserving the corporate character of the sacramental life. 
What distinguishes them from the rest of the community is 
not any individual power to perform the liturgy and the other 
sacraments as intermediaries between God and man; the special 
distinction of the clergy lay rather in its responsibility to keep 
the communicating members of the body from the pollution of 
the devil by regulating the entrance into the Church of new mem- 
bers through baptism, and continuously preserving the life of the 
body by keeping beyond its limits the evil spirits of division and 
individualistic motivations. The clergy was never accepted as 
intermediaries between God and man. «<"Evia yao i xeqadn éxei xai 
td o@pa ovdevi yao péow duioyetar fh xeqadn td cpa’ el yao dieioyeto, 
oix Gv ein o@pa, oix Gv ein xeqady . . .» (St. John Chrysostom, 3rd 
Homily on Ephesians, Migne, P. G. t. 62, c. 31.) The clergy are 
not over the local body, but themselves members of the local 
body who are given the special grace of being the center of 
unity and the regulating force which protects and increases the 
life of corporate love in Christ.» 


In concluding this brief study of the nature of man and 
his true life within the body of Christ according to the ceremonial 
practices of the early church, we would like to point out their 
importance as formulating factors of the consciousness of the 
Church and as preservers of the kernel of the Christian tradition 
in its most pure and authoritative expression. Much of it has 
been lost in later ecclesiastical organization and dogmatical inter- 
pretations but it is still found in the ceremonial practices of the 
Orthodox Church. 


10. «"Ov éxioxonov Eyvwv, ovx dg’ tavtod, obSé & dvbew@xwv xextijotar Thv 
Siaxoviav, tiv eis td xowvdv avyxovoay, ovdé xatd xevodoSiav, GAd’ év dyarp 
Geos Ilateds xai Kugiov "Insot Xqurtod.» St. Ignatius, Phil. I. 


11. «Tis évdoews podvite fic ovdév Guervov.» St. Ignatius, Epistle to St. 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 1. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JOHN KALOGEROU, Contemporary Roman Catholic Opinion on the Ortho- 
dox Church. (Athens: Astir Press) Greek title: AI IIEPI THE OP@OAOEOY 
KA@OAIKHE EKKAHSIAS ANTIAHWEIS NEQTEPQN PQMAIOKA®OAI- 
KQN SBEOAOTQN. 


Dr. Kalogerou, professor of Church Doctrine at the University of Saloni- 
ca, presents Orthodox-Roman Catholic relationships under a new light, the 
“Roman light”, as he calls it. As up to now, relationships between the 
Orthodox and the Roman Catholic Churches were presented either from the 
Orthodox view-point, such presentations being appreciably tinted with an 
apologetic color, or from the Roman Catholic view-point, which has always 
been advanced with strong argumentation on the ground of the supposed 
infallibility of the bishop of Rome. 


Dr. Kalogerou uses a different technique in dealing with his subject: 
he presents the Orthodox Church as seen by certain Roman Catholic theo- 
logians, and he is inclined to believe that the way those theologians view 
the Orthodox Church can be rightly called the “Roman light” under which 
Orthodoxy is seen by the Roman Church. The author’s thesis, however, is 
not advanced without misgivings. Dr. Kalogerou admits that, “the Roman 
Catholic theological thought is enslaved in principle to the higher Church 
policy of the Roman Church” (p. 23), and, consequently, unofficial pro- 
nouncements on the Orthodox Church can have no import upon the existing 
relationships between the two Churches. He proceeds, however, to show, or 
at least to indicate, that certain well-pronounced trends in Roman Catholic 
theology show beyond doubt that though the official attitude of the Roman 
Church toward the Orthodox remains as rigid and unreconcilable as ever, 
yet there are unmistakable currents of thought within the Roman Church 
which are approximating, though very slowly and quietly, those of her 
sister Church of the East. 


Dr. Kalogerou appears at aiming to advance the thesis, that certain 
Roman Catholic theological circles have undertaken the task of re-appreci- 
ating the view-point and values of the Eastern doctrine and tradition, and 
by so doing tending to stress points of common beliefs and practices between 
the two Churches; this may impel, he believes, theologians on both sides 
to reconsider their evaluation of each other’s view-points in regard to the 
problem of reunion. Dr. Kalogerou’s thesis concerning the Orthodox side 
resolves into a necessity on the part of Orthodox theologians to study these 
new developments within the Roman Church, however unofficial they may 
be, as they may prove a workable basis for discussion on reunion. 


Time only will show whether the author’s thesis is grounded on some 
real situation existing within the Roman Church, or the “Roman light” 
is just the work of certain scholars who have felt free to evade the bounda- 
ries of official prescriptions on the question regarding the two Churches. 
On the Orthodox side, however, Dr. Kalogerou’s belief that theologians of the 
Eastern camp ought to examine carefully any “light” that may come from the 
West is, we believe, well-grounded, for, it is their obligation, moreover, to 
keep alive the spirit of Ecumenicity and reunion that has never forsaken 
the Orthodox Church since the time of the Schism. 


The author begins to advance his thesis by citing (pp. 9-22) the most 
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important Papal Encyclicals of recent times dealing with the relations between 
the two Churches and by showing the attitude of the see of Rome towards 
Orthodoxy. All of these Encyclicals appear to be impregnated with the 
well-known demand of the Roman Church by which the Orthodox Church 
ought to return to the pavdea of the Roman Catholic Church. The author 
deems the following Encyclicals to represent better the official attitude of the 
Roman Church towards the Eastern Orthodox: the Litterae ad Orientalis, 
by Pius IX in the year 1848; the Praeclara gratulationis, of Pope Leo XIII 
in the year 1894; the Nortalium animos, of Pope Pius XI. 


The second part of Dr. Kalogerou’s book is devoted to the opinions 
of Roman Catholic theologians regarding the dogmatics, ritual and tradition 
of the Orthodox Church. He believes that there are three movements in 
all within the Roman Church interested in various aspects of the Ortho- 
dox Church. The first stresses more the liturgical aspect of the Orthodox 
Church and examines its implications upon the Schism; this movement has 
been mainly associated with the names of bishop Jeremias Bonomelli and 
Prince Max of Saxony. It aims at presenting in calm surroundings the 
liturgical treasure of the Orthodox Church. Prince Max believed that the 
Kingdom of God is not found only in the fulfillment of the spirit and letter 
of the Roman Canon Law; the Eastern liturgy, he believes, presents the 
very teachings and traditions of early Christianity, and comes to us as a 
blessings from “those of old.” 


The second movement is connected, according to Dr. Kalogerou, with 
the tendency of certain Roman theologians to study and reappraise the 
Eastern Church life, worship and theology, from the time of the Greek 
Fathers through the mystical theology of the Byzantines. Both F. Mucker- 
man and G. Wunderle have been connected with this second movement, the 
latter of whom “reasserts the purity and genuiness of the Orthe’ox Chris- 
tian form .. . conceives successfully the ultimate metaphysical essence of 
the sacramental reality of the Eastern Church, and succeeds in going deep 
into the unique redemptory character of Orthodox Christianity” (pp. 55). 
Wunderle appears also to concur with the opinion by which Christianity 
was developed in the East in its real form and essence while in the West it 
was allowed to develop under certain “oughts” prescribed by the Church. 
He believes that in dealing with the sacraments, one ought to stress the 
Eastern conception of the “sanctifying and deifying Grace” as well, instead 
of stressing only the sustaining Grace. 


The third movement, developed around the new “idea of the Church” 
as introduced into the Western Church by the teachings of the theology of 
“Corpus Christi mysticum”, appears to have been appreciably influenced 
by Eastern Orthodox conceptions regarding the Church as communion of 
love among the faithful supernaturally bound together (by the mystical 
Body of Christ) into an organically unified life, the head of which is 
Christ only. (pp. 57-58). 


Hopes and expectations issuing from the work of these three movements 
have been, however, held back recently by a stern reaction on the part of 
the official Roman Church and its stricter theologians. The Encyclical of 
Pope Pius XII in 1943, Mystici corporis Christi, and works like those of M. C. 
Coster and Tyciak come to remind us that no movement within the Roman 
Church can continue in a forgetful bliss of boundless thought and action 
if it seems to evade the circumference of higher Church policy. 


The third part of the book of Dr. Kalogerou is devoted to the exami- 
nation of Papal claims. Dr. Kalogerou appears to be in accord with many 
Roman Catholic theologians who believe that the difference between the 
two Churches lies in the Papal claims of primacy and infallibility, and that 
the “doctrine” of infallibility of the bishop of Rome has presented even 
Roman Catholic theology with a problem, since, in the opinion of Catholic 
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theologians cited, the Pope’s claims to infallibility are in opposition to the 
universal tradition of the Christian Church. The author believes, however, 
that the “doctrine” of infallibility must be examined by Orthodox theo- 
logians not only on the basis of its theological implications but on the 
ground, as well, of its creation as a defense mechanism meant to safe- 
guard the political and social structure of the Roman Church during its 
period of development and consolidation. Dr. Kalogerou advises Orthodox 
theologians to do everything possible to help the Roman Church reappraise 
{ts pronouncements concerning Papal infallibility, and he believes that such 
claims cannot possibly remain an integral part of the Roman Catholic 
conception of the Church of Christ. 


Dr. Kalogerou’s approach to the subject is new and undoubtedly attrac- 
tive. There are some points, of course, at which one may feel at complete 
disagreement with the author. We question, for example, his suggestion 
that the Orthodox Church show sufferance of Papal claims until the Catholic 
Church itself finally clarifies the disputed points not through official encycli- 
cals but through sound theological positions. Sufferance of Papal claims 
for the sake of finalizing other points of dispute appears to be a dangerous 
suggestion as constituting a precedent being utterly unwarranted by Ortho- 
dox doctrine, practice and tradition. Dr. Kalogerou has, otherwise, ably 
presented a subject of vital importance to the Church under a light which, 
whether it is “Roman light” or not, has amply illuminated some dark 
angles of a many-sided question. 


George Bebis 












SHORT NOTICES 


METROPOLITAN GENNADIOS, Archbishop of Heliupolis and Theira, His- 
~*~ A Ecumenical] Patriarchate, Vol. I, Pp. 445. (Athens, 1958. Written 
in Gree 


The author of this monumental work is a prominent Prelate of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. He is a member of the Holy Synod of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate in Constantinople and Chairman of its Committee on Canon law. 


Archbishop Gennadios is the author of several works some of them in 
Greek and some in French. His book entitled “The Main Handicaps to the 
Reunion of the Christian Churches” has been translated from its original 
French into the Russian by the American-Russian Society in Paris, France. 


His outstanding work, however, is the recently published first volume 
of the “History of the Ecumenical Patriarchate.” 


Although many books have been published in other languages, dealing 
with one or more aspects of the history of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, 
nevertheless, in none of these books was this history systematically out- 
lined in its entirety. In view of this demand, the Archbishop of Heliupolis 
and Theira decided to write this book when he was requested to prepare 
an article on the same subject for the “Greek Encyclopedia”. 


In order to obtain the necessary material for this book, the author went 
through a very extensive research in the National Library of Paris, the 
Library of the British Museum in London, England, the Library of Oxford 
University, the Library of the Vatican, and in the libraries of several mon- 
asteries. He also scrutinized the archives of the Patriarchate and examined 
some related files of the Ottoman Empire. 


This painstaking research and study of books, manuscripts and archives 
shed much light on the real meaning and true significance of some histor- 
ical events, and enabled the author to obtain the material he needed for 
the preparation and editing of his “History of the Ecumenical Patriarchate”. 


However, the author is modest enough to admit that this book is not 
perfect, because, as he explains himself, there are many manuscripts in the 
libraries of various countries which have not as yet been examined and 
studied either by him or by any other scholar. 


In this volume, the author outlines the events which preceded and 
followed the formation of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. He mainly deals 
with a) the first Christian churches in the ancient Byzantium (later Con- 
stantinople, now Istanbul, b) the transfer of the capital of the Roman 
Empire to Byzantium by Emperor Constantine the Great, and why he be- 
came the first Christian Emperor, c) the contributing causes to the eleva- 
tion of the Archbishopric of Constantinople to the status of Ecumenical 
Patriarchate by the fourth Ecumenical Synod, d) the relations between this 
Patriarchate and the Eastern Roman Empire (also called Byzantine Empire), 
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e) the seven Ecumenical (universal) Synods as well as the local ones, f) the 
propagation of the Christian Faith by the Ecumenical Patriarchate in many 
parts of the world and the great success of this missionary work, and g) the 
extent of the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate and its administrative sys- 
tem, etc. 


Three main factors make this book valuable. 


~ 


The first factor is the importance of the subject-matter, that is, the 
history of the Mother Church, which, against heavy odds, maintained and 
preserved inviolate the true Christian Faith, as the same was formulated 
by = Himself, by His Apostles, the Ecumenical Synods and the Christian 
tradition. 


The second factor is that the author makes use only of facts, thoroughly 
scrutinized and ascertained. 


The third factor is the competence, the scientific integrity and the 
style of the author. 


This distinguished Greek Orthodox prelate is one of the delegates of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate to the Conference of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston, Illinois. 


Antonios Anastassi 
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